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NOTHER remarkable illustration is afforded by | 
A the career of Professor Tyndall, of the facility 
with which the most adverse circumstances can be sur- 


mounted, if only to 
the gift of genius 


be added consist- | 
ency of purpose | 


and strength of cha- 
racter. Of examples 
of this kind, the 
present age hasbeen 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL. © 


singularly prolific. | 


Among these, the 
instance we are 
about to particular- 
ize is not the least 


entitled to consider- | 


ation. 
a man who has 
risen from a very 
humble extraction, 
by the sheer force 
of his own abilities, 
to great eminence 
as an English natu- 
ral philosopher. 
Born among the 
Irish peasantry, he 
has, by his ripe 


It is that of | 


scholarship, hisdeep | 


learning, and his 
profoundresearches, 
acquired for himself 
long since an Euro- 
pean reputation. 
By the double right 
of his fair fame and 
of his lowly origin, 
he takes his place 
conspicuously in the 
very midst of some 
among the most in- 
teresting of his im- 
mediate contempo- 
raries, that is to say, 
among those who 
have sprung, as 
the phrase is, from 


achieved for themselves distinction in the various walks 
of life they have been called upon to traverse. 
phers like himself, statesmen, poets, artists, warriors, 
divines, orators, and jurisconsults, there are among_our 











PROFESSOR TYNDALL, 


(From a Photograph by Messrs. Elliott and Fry.) 





next to nothing; yet who have 
lane, hard by Covent Garden. 


Philoso- 


| with 


| living celebrities, or among those who are but very 
| recently deceased, who have, within the certain knowledge 
of us all, attained renown, and in some of the more 
remarkable instances have actually wielded supreme 
power, although they have started in life from the lowest 


round of the social 
ladder. It is me- 
morable in this way, 
for example, in re- 
gard to one of the 
very greatest names 
in the history of 
modern science that 
Michael Faraday 
was born the son of 
a working black- 
smith, and that he 
himself began life, 


| first of all as a news- 
| paper boy, and after- 
| wards as a~ book- 
| binders’ apprentice. 
| The eminent geolo- 


gist again, Hugh 
Miller, the author 


of “The Old Red 
Sandstone” was the 


child of the master 
of a small coasting 
vessel, and himself 
began to carve out 
his fortunes, chisel 
and mallet in hand, 
as a journeyman 
stonemason. Every- 
body who is familiar 
the name of 
the venerable Lord 
St. Leonards, some 
time Lord High 
Chancellor of Eng- 
land, knows perfect- 
ly well, and remem- 


| bers almost with a 


| sense of exultation 


that Edward Sug- 
den came into the 


| world as the off- 

- —_______— spring of a very 
unlearned man who kept a small barber's shop in Maiden 
John Lough, moreover, 
| one of the most poetical sculptors of our day, and as such 
the producer of the exquisitely ideal figure of “ The 
Lost Pleiad,” was the son of an obscure farmer in 
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Northumberland. The 


and Missionary, David Livingstone, we have ourselves | 


already commented upon’ as especially noteworthy in 
his rise to celebrity, from being himself, from his boyhood 
upwards, a humble factory hand, his father being nothing 
better than a petty tea-dealer at Hamilton. 

Similarly it has been already remarked by us’ in this 
journal, when sketching the life of the famous orator, 
statesman, and historian, Adolphe Thiers, who is now 
President of the French Republic, and who has already 
been twice Prime Minister of his country under the 
Orleans monarchy, that he started in the race to power 
from no higher elevation than that belonging to the son 
of a working locksmith at Marseilles. In the Eternal 
City, it is the son of a woodcutter who has for many 
years past been the virtual Prime Minister of his Holi- 
ness, we allude to Giacomo Antonelli, Cardinal Deacon, 
by the title of St. Agatha, Secretary of State to Pope 


Pius IX., and President of the Council of Ministers at | 


the Vatican. In the Iberian Peninsuta, it is the son of 
a cartwright who has for thirty years and upwards taken 
his place high above the haughtiest hidalgoes of Spain—we 
mean Marshal Espartero, Duke of Vittoria, who was Regent 


during the minority of Queen Isabella, and who might | 


himself, had he so pleased, have been reigning over that 
country by this time as King Baldomero. In Copen- 
hagen, again, it is the son of a shoemaker of Odense 
who has long ago won fame to himself as a poet and a 
novelist, far beyond the frontiers of Denmark, dear to 


multitudes of old and young alike, under the name of | 
It is among this exceptional | 


Hans Christian Andersen. 
throng of humbly born but distinguished men that the 
subject of this memoir assumes his place by right of 
many high intellectual achievements. : 

Professor John Tyndall was born in 1820, in Ireland. 
His education was received in the very heart of Ger- 
many, at the University of Marburg, in the Electorate of 
Hesse-Cassell. After passing through the usual courses 
there, the aspiring student proceeded to the Prussian 
capital, where, in the laboratory of Magnus, he.entered 
more searchingly than he had ever previously done into 
an examination of the exact sciences. He had been for 
several years engaged as a geologist in the Ordnance 
Survey of the United Kingdom before he adventured 
thus, in the revolutionary year 1848, into the schools and 
chemical workshops of the Fatherland. Two years pre- 
viously, that is in 1846, Faraday had published in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions,” the first results of his in- 
vestigations in regard to the influence of magnetic force 
on bodies which do not, in obedience to its action, assume 
the usual magnetic state of the loadstone. All bodies, 
without exception, as he clearly demonstrated, were, in 
in one way or another, magnetic. But they were also 
divisible, as he shewed immediately afterwards no less 
clearly, into two classes distinguished by him, according 
to the action. of magnets upon them, as paramagnetic 
(from mapa, beside) or as diamagnetic (from 8d, through) 
—the former, that is the paramagnetic, such as iron or 
nickel, being attracted by the magnet, and set axially ; 

' Illustrated Review, vol. i. p. 519. 
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racter as ether and blood, apples and bread, wax and 
leather, water and zinc, bismuth and antimony. The 
conclusion, moreover, arrived at by Faraday amounted 
to this, that the motions revealed by diamagnetic bodies 
in a magnetic field, are all reduceable to one very sim. 
ple law, to wit, that the particles of the diamagnetic 
tend to move into the positions of weakest magnetic 
force. Solids, liquids, and gases, were severally tested 
thus experimentally. Professor Graham vied with Pro- 
fessor Faraday in these researches; and conspicuous 
among the number of those whose scrutiny was directed 
with especial ardour into the same field of inquiry was 
Mr. Tyndall, whose investigations into the phenomena of 
diamagnetism are memorable in the history of that 
science, as of the very highest importance. His atten- 
tion was also directed with particular care to an exami- 
nation of the polarity of the magnetic force, among the 
marvels of which are those revealed in the polariscope, 
where, for example, a tube filled with an aqueous 
solution of cane sugar is seen to possess the property of 
circularly polarizing light, actually displaying, on the 
rotating of the analyser, the prismatic series of colours. 
Another set of researches entered into by Mr. Tyndall 
were those applied by him to the magneto-optic pro- 
perties of crystals. According to the direction in which 
the ray of light passes through them, crystals possessing 
the property of double refraction exert it in different 
degrees ; and it is the direction along which no double 
refraction is perceptible that is termed the optic axis of 
the crystal. The uniaxial crystals, that is, those with 
only one optic axis, belong either to the pyramidal sys- 
tem or the rhombohedral. The biaxial crystals, or those 
having two optic axes, belong to the anorthic system, 
the oblique, or the prismatic. It is curious to remark, 
that the extraordinary diversity observable among the 
biaxial crystals in the inclinations of their optic axes to 
each other is such, that it ranges, on the one hand (posi- 
tive), from the sulphate of nickel 3°, to the potassio tar- 
trate of soda 80° o’; and, on the other (negative), from 
the nitrate of potash 5° 207, to the tartaric acid 79° 0. 
The philosophic researches of Professor Tyndall were 
yet further directed to the definition, as accurately as 
possible, of the relation of magnetism and of diamag- 
netism to the wonders of molecular arrangement. _ 
It was in 1853 that the subject of this biographical 
sketch was nominated by the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain Professor of Natural Philosophy. A remarkable 
essay subsequently published by him, in reference to the 
clearage of slate-rocks, led to his starting, in 1856, in 
company with his friend Professor Huxley, upon some 
thing more than a mere holiday excursion to the glaciers 
of Switzerland. Asthe result of that visit, they produced, 
on their return homewards, a joint paper, at once 4 
popular exposition and a philosophical treatise, im 1 
lation to the structure and motions of glaciers. Accord- 
ing to the opinions set forth by Professor Forbes and 
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other eminent authorities, the process by which these 
immense masses of ice, resulting from the compression 
of vast accumulations of snow upon the summits and 
slopes of the loftier mountains, and which are called 
glaciers, are gradually precipitated from their original 
resting-places, is attributable to a certain viscosity pos- 
sessed by ice formed in the manner just now described, 
that is to say, by snow being solidified by compression. 
A totally different opinion, however, has been advanced 
by Professor Tyndall, whose reasoning upon the matter 
has almost amounted to absolute demonstration. His 
argument is maintained with the force of one who has 
rendered himself master of his subject. During the 


‘three years which followed the one in which he had 


journeyed into Switzerland in companionship with Pro- 
fessor Huxley, Professor Tyndall, returning alone to the 
land of the glacier and the avalanche in 1857, in 1858, 
and again in 1859, continued his investigations. 

Arriving at Chamouni on the Christmas Eve of the 
year last mentioned, in the midst of a dense snow-storm, 
he contrived, upon the morrow of Christmas Day, to 
reach the summit of Montanvert, where he remained for 
three days together, in the midst of the dazzle of a snow 
almost blinding in its brilliancy. And there and then, 
during those three days, he determined with the utmost 
precision, as he afterwards described or defined with 
extraordinary lucidity, the winter motion of the wonder- 
ful Mer-de-glace. The learned Professor, by the way, 
must find a startling contrast between his alpine solitudes 
among the glaciers and’ the hotels far down below, where 
in the intervals of his researches he takes up his resi- 
dence. For we can vouch for it as a fact possibly not 
yet known to himself that at the table d’hote the land- 
lords are often driven nearly distracted by requests for a 
place “next Professor Tyndall.” Many-sided though he 
is, only two, of course, of the applicants on each of these 
occasions, can be accommodated. His argument, from 
first to last, appears to us to be simply unanswerable. 
Glacier ice, he maintains, possesses no viscocity whatever. 
It is doubtless true, as he says, that under pressure the ice 
of these glaciers acts as a viscous substance might be ex- 
pected toact. But, on the other hand, when subject to ten- 
sion, it reveals the fact quite clearly that it is not viscous 
by snapping asunder. Hence, the crevasses, those pro- 
found flaws or cracks caused by the slowly gliding ice 
changing its angle of descent, even though the angle 
be so insignificant in itself as a couple of degrees, 
Nay, beyond even this, as the Professor very strikingly 
demonstrates, when in a glacier of more than usual 
width the central and upper portions of which are 
moving faster than the sides, necessitating a very slight 
difference indeed in the relative rates of motion of 
contiguous portions of the whole ponderous mass—even 
that scarcely appreciable difference, estimated in one 
case atno more than ,';th of an inch in twenty-four 
hours, leads to the formation of crevasses ! Consequently 
Professor Tyndall has advanced the theory, which has by 
this time obtained almost universal acceptance, that the 
Ke of glaciers is brittle, and not viscous, and that the 
peculiarities noticeable in the motion of glaciers are due 
towhat, in an etymological point of view, is absurdly 
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called regelation. Faraday, who first applied the term 
to this particular phenomenon, was doubtless under the 
impression that rege/atie, which means “ thawing,” signi- 
fied, on the contrary, re-freezing. It is only under such 
a supposition that can be explained the fact, that he 
defined a phenomenon like this—when two pieces of 
melting ice are brought together, the moment of their com- 
ing into contact produces congelation—by calling it, what 
it has ever since been called regelation. However ludi- 
crously inapposite the designation thus applied to the 
phenomenon, Faraday’s mode of explaining the seeming 
enigma was as pellucid as the ice itself. It arose 
simply, as he expressed it, from the fact that the 
particles at the surface of a mass of ice are less 
restrained by the force of cohesion than those within its 
substance ; that they thus readily liquefy, so that, when 
the temperature is near the freezing-point, the ice-sur- 
face becomes moistened ; and that blocks of ice in this 
condition, on being brought together, the damp particles 
on either being suddenly placed under the direct influ- 
ence of the force of cohesion—solidify! Almost ludi- 
crously it follows, that when the temperature is lower 
than the freezing-point regelation does not take place, 
the outer particles of the ice-surface remaining dry, 
instead of having become moistened. Reverting to 
what has already been remarked in regard to Professor 
Tyndall’s theory as to the structure and the motion of 
glaciers, it is to this seemingly eccentric phenomenon of 
regelation that the peculiarities therein observed are 
directly attributable. 

During an interval of ten years altogether, beginning 
in 1859, and ending in 1869, a series of profound re- 
searches were entered upon by Professor Tyndall in 
respect to another phenomenon, equally remarkable in 
its way, and that is known among physicists as Radiant 
Heat. Through these investigations of his, relations 
previously undreamt of were brought to light between 
the gaseous forms of matter and that potential agency. 
Radiant heat, properly so called (from radius, the spoke 
of a wheel, related to pa8Sos, a rod or sceptre) signifies 
that wonderful irradiation of any heated mass, from the 
sun to a red-hot poker, which is simply the motion of 
heat transmitted through space just as light itself is 
transmitted, quite independently of the air, or of any 
other medium, even through the seeming vacuity of an 
exhausted receiver, the motion of light and the motion 
of heat being, each of them, simply propagated in the 
communication of undulations to the subtle ether which 
permeates all substances, and fills up the abysses of 
interstellar space. In conducting these inquiries, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall brought to view, as a most interesting 
episode, the peculiarities of the action of aqueous vapour 
upon radiant heat. He demonstrated that it is not the 
air itself, but, rather than that, the transparent watery 
vapour scattered through the atmosphere that retards 
the radiation of heat into the circumambient ether of 
space, and that hence in reality our terraqueous planet 
is rendered inhabitable. 

Professor Tyndall, it is almost needless to say, has 
been elected a member, one after another, of the majority 
of the numerous scientific socitties of the European 
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continent. In 1855 he was enrolled an LL.D. of the | 
University of Cambridge, where for several years he | 


officiated as Sir R. Rede’s Lecturer. In 1866 he received | 


the same dignity of LL.D. from the University of Edin- 


burgh. The occasion of its bestowal was memorable as | 


the day upon which Mr. Thomas Carlyle was installed 
in the Rectorship. Professor Tyndall has contributed 
in his time largely and notably to the “ Philosophical 
Transactions.” Not the least remarkable of- these papers 
were some half-dozen or so of memoirs on the relation 
of radiant heat to molecular structure. Several of his 
treatises laid before the Royal Society have attracted 
an unusual amount of attention, his genius as a _philo- 
sophical enquirer being especially noticeable for its 
daring originality. A more signal evidence of this could 
hardly be adduced than is ready to hand in his ingenious 
and, as we are almost tempted to call them, his exhaus- 
tive arguments upon the subject of Diamagnetism. In 
1860 he published his captivating work on “ The Glaciers 
of the Alps,” in reading which we traverse in imagina- 
tion some of the most picturesque of the snowy moun- 
tain peaks of Switzerland. In the following year, 1861, 
he brought out his companion work, entitled “ Mountain- 
eering.” And the year afterwards, 1862, produced a 
kindred publication, with the more popular or less pre- 
tentious title of “ A Vacation Tour.” In 1863, Professor 
Tyndall gave to the world a remarkable treatise on what 
might not unreasonably be called the youngest of all 
the physical sciences, namely that of heat. Until a 
comparatively recent period, what is still remembered 
as the now exploded material theory was very generally 
in vogue, even among the philosophers. Heat was re- 
garded as a subtle invisible matter, materia ignis. It is 
now recognized as a rapid motion simply of molecules. 
Formerly it was regarded as caloric, or phlogiston (from 
proyifw, to inflame) a term employed by Stahl to desig- 
nate the principle of fire according to the materialistic 
theory. In opposition to this fantastic hypothesis, there 
grewup,so to speak, but yesterday, what is variously known 
as the Kinetic theory (from x«ivnois, motion), or as the 
Dynamic theory (from dvvayis, force), or as Thermo- 
dynamics. Regarding the science distinctly from this 
point of view, Professor Tyndall, in the masterly treatise 
we are here referring to, descanted upon “ Heat con- 
sidered as a mode of motion.” Two years after its 
appearance, he delivered, on the 16th May, 1865, the 
Rede Lecture “On Radiation.” He therein defined 
with singular lucidity the principle involving the com- 
. munication of the motion of heat from the particles of a 
heated substance to the surrounding ether—that all but 
ubiquitous medium, the unmeasured diffusion and im- 
palpable tenuity of which have already been particu- 
larized. In 1867 Professor Tyndall issued from the 
press a valuable work on sound, regarding it less, of 
course, as an effect upon the brain, conveyed by the 
auditory nerve, than in its character as a distinct science, 
definable as the theory of vibrations in ponderable 
matter. Finally, we may add, in our enumeration of his 
more important writings, that in 1868 he produced the 
most popular of all his philosophic effusions, meaning 
his admirable work commemorative of “ Faraday as a 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Discoverer.” In this delightful work, the congenial ap- 
preciator of the greatest of all scientific expositors has 
related with admirable clearness the long and magnificent 
series of discoveries made by the master electrician—the 
development of the induetion of electric currents, and the 
evolution of electricity from magnetism, and the establish- 


| ing of the principle of definite electrolytic action; his 


discovery, now of diamagnetism, now of the influence of 


| magnetism on light, as well as his revelation of the mag- 


netic character of oxygen, and of the magnetic relations 
of flame and gases. The sympathetic celebrant of the 


genius of Faraday had occasion likewise to refet inci- 


dentally, in the course of his narrative, to the luminous 
opinions set forth during his career by the hero of it, in 
regard, among other problematic questions, to those re. 
lating to what he was the first to designate the magnetic 
lines of force—those, for instance, described by magnetic 
needles, when they are so moved in either direction cor- 
respondent to their length, that they are each constantly 
a tangent to the line of motion. Electrostatic induction, 
again, was another of these subtly defined electric modes 
of action, originally brought to light in the course of 
Faraday’s renowned experimental researches, and there- 
upon resolved by him into a theory which has since then 
gained so wide an acceptance among electricians. Atmce- 
spheric electricity, in like manner, was another of those 
comprehensive fields of inquiry in which the speculative 
intelligence of Faraday delighted to expatiate, and in 
which he was followed at every turn by his commemo- 
rator with the keenest appreciation. 

Professor Tyndall has been for many years past 
enrolled among the Fellows of the Royal Society, on the 
list of his compeers in which eminent association, while 
there may possibly be found a more frequent, there cer- 
tainly does not appear, at this moment, the name of any 
abler or more original contributor to the annually 
accumulating treasures of the “ Philosophical Transac- 


| tions.” 
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THE WAHABEES. 





N the earlier half of the last century the Mahom- 
medan powerreceived a blow at the hands of one 
of its own subjects which at one time threatened to 
overturn its supremacy. Like Luther at Rome, Abdul 
Wahab, the founder of the sect of the Wahabees, struck 
with the profligacy and disgusted with the senseless 
ceremonies he found in the holy cities of Arabia, openly 
denounced the corruptions of the religion to which he 
was attached, and did not shrink from condemning the 
highest authorities, creatures of the Court of Constan- 
tinople, as the authors of the impurities which surpassed 
even infidel vice. : 
Driven from city to city by the opposition which his 
violent denunciations roused against him, he was fortu- 
nate enough at last to attract the favourable notice, am 
secure the assistance, of one of the provincial chiefs. By 
the aid of this ally, Abdul Wahab raised the standard of 
revolt against the Government of Constantinople. Early 
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victories strengthened his power, and in a short space of 
time he became master of nearly the whole of one of the 


In 1822 Syed Ahmed made a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and there attracted attention and opposition by the 


central provinces of Arabia. As skilful in the art of advocacy of doctrines similar to the well-remembered 


overnment as in that of war, Abdul Wahab managed 
to bind the Bedouin Arabs, who formed the greater pro- 
portion of his followers, into a strong confederation, 
ready to enforce reform at the point of the sword, and so 
at the same time satisfy their religious scruples, and 
provide themselves a revenue. Abdul Wahab died in 
1787, but his successors did not allow the fruits of his 
victories to fall to the ground. The conquests of the 
Wahabees were rapidly extended. Mecca and Medina 
fell into their hands ; Syria and the provinces of Asiatic 
Turkey were overrun. The tomb of the Great Prophet 
was in the hands of schismatics, the path of pilgrimage 
was in the hands of enemies to the faith, and for six 
years no pilgrim caravan crossed the Arabian desert to 
carry its offerings to the sacred mosque, and the Ma- 
hommedan world was shut out from performing the most 
sanctifying ceremony of its faith. 

At last, however, the tide turned: Mehemet Ali, Pasha 
of Egypt, was the first to check, and ultimately succeeded 
in crushing, the revolt. Medina was retaken in 1812, 
Mecca again returned to the hands of the Faithful in 
1813, and, in five years from that time, the once vic- 
torious band of reformers was dispersed to the four 
winds as suddenly as it rose into power. As a political 
power the Wahabees thus ceased to exist; but as a 
religious sect they still preach their particular faith. 
Still they insist on a return to the purity of primitive 
Mahommedanism ; and while they shock the learned 
Mussulman by refusing to acknowledge any divine attri- 
butes in Mohammed, and repel the lower classes by 
rejecting the rites and ceremonies to which from habit 
they are attached, they still form a numerous, but 
scattered body, with a partial organization, capable, 
as we shall see, of inflicting very serious injury on those 
whom, for the time being, they consider their enemies. 

The connection between the Wahabees and India dates 
from about ten years after their dispersion as a political 
power in Arabia. Syed Ahmed, who began life as a 
freebooter, in the province of Malwah, and afterwards 
became better known as a preacher of Mahommedan 
reform, and, finally, as a leader in religious wars, 
was the founder and head of the Indian branch of the 
Wahabees. When freebooting, from the altered circum- 
stances of his country, fell off as a trade, Syed Ahmed 
went through a course of study under a famous doctor 
in Delhi; and shortly after, as a preacher, condemning 
the corruptions of the Mahommedan faith, but at that 
time uninfluenced by the teaching of Abdul Wahab or 
his Successors, attracted a large following. -In a pro- 
fessional journey down to Calcutta this following was 
much increased, and the opportunity was then taken of 
establishing on the route various centres for the purpose 
of propagating the tenets of his sect, and especially one 
at Patna, which afterwards formed the head-quarters of 
Wahabeeism, and the depét from which went forth 
Preachers to preach sedition, money to support the 
tebels, and recruits to reinforce them in their camp on 
our north-west frontier in India. 
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| infidel Runjeet Singh. 
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and hateful teachings of Abdul Wahab. Publicly 
degraded and driven out of Mecca, Syed Ahmed re- 
turned to India as a zealous disciple of Abdul Wahab. 
With an increased reputation for holiness, and a con- 
tinually-increasing train of followers, he now abandoned 
to his subordinates the comparatively tame part of 
preaching, and, showing that his old freebooter propen- 
sities had not been extinguished by his course of sacred 
study and religious exercises, he proclaimed a sacred 
war among the frontier tribes against the Sikh kingdom 
of the Punjab. The passions of the Mahommedan tribes 
were easily roused by the inflammatory addresses of 
Ahmed and his followers against the severities of the 
With varying success Syed 
Ahmed and his fanatics continued for about five years 
their attacks on the Sikh monarchy. 

In 1830 Peshawur, the capital of the Punjab, fell, but 
Syed Ahmed, though successful in inflaming the moun- 
tain tribes with hatred for the more civilized Sikh, had no 
power tocontrol or unite them under a government when 
he had got them into the plains. Gradually they dropped 
off from their allegiance, and returned again to their 
mountain fastnesses, exposing Syed and his motley crew 
of followers to the returning wave of Sikh war. In 1831 
Syed Ahmed himself was slain in an engagement with a 
Sikh army under Prince Sher Singh, and his followers 
were again driven out of the Punjab, to hang on its fron- 
tier, ready to take advantage of any opportunity, for 
re-awakening the beaten crescentade, employing the in- 
tervals between bursts of religious zeal in freebooting 
raids on the rich villages of the plains. Thus was formed 
the settlement on the frontier known as the Sittana camp, 
the fruitful cause of much anxiety to the British Govern- 
ment in India. Hither fled every zealous Mussulman 
fired with religious fanaticism, and intent on carrying out 
the first principle of his faith, “Death to the infidel.” 
Here was a centre which attracted every disloyal subject, 
Mahommedan and Hindu, who for any reason wished to 
give effect to his hatred of the stranger’s rule. For the 
hostility of the Sittana camp to the Sikh was transferred 
to us as soon as the Punjab was annexed, and Sikh 
and English being equally infidel, were equally obnoxious 
to the faithful followers of Mahommed. 

Three times has the Sittana camp compelled us to 
organize a regular campaign for the subjugation of rebels 
whose boldness from time to time led them to develop 
plundering incursions into organized attacks on our 
military stations. In 1857, Sir Sidney Cotton, with a 
force of 5000 men, succeeded in driving the fanatics out 
of their camp at Sittana, into the fastnesses of the 
Mahatan mountain. Far, however, from being crushed, 
they formed a new settlement on land granted them by a 
neighbouring tribe, and within four years were in a posi- 
tion to advance again, and fortify themselves close to 
their old quarters. In 1863 the rebel colony felt strong 
enough to venture on to British territory, to proclaim a 
crescentade, and invite all good Mussulmans to join it. 
In October of that year Sir Neville Chamberlain, with 
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a force of 7000 men, marched out to oppose this daring 
incursion. The task was not an easy one; the little 
army for a time could scarcely hold its own against the 
numerous hordes which threatened to surround it. The 
disasters of the Umbeyla pass, though not culminating | 
in actual retreat, showed the severity of the struggle 
which the British troops had to sustain. : 
Reinforcements, however, were eventually sent up to 
the well-nigh overwhelmed British column, and these, 
assisted by the defection of certain frontier tribes pro- 
cured by a diplomacy, often more effective than war for 
putting an end to a coalition of mountaineers, enabled 
General Chamberlain to advance and once more the 
Wahabee settlement was reduced to ashes. The snake, 
however; was still only scotched ; in 1868, the border 
tribes were again united, and attacked our outposts in 
the Apor valley. Notwithstanding the heat of the | 
season in which this attack was made, General Wilde 
was immediately ordered out with a large force to meet 





the rebels, and every preparation was made to prevent | 
an inadequate force being again the cause of such losses 
as we had suffered in the previous campaign. The over- | 
whelming force which was quickly at our disposal on the | 
frontier, terrified the border tribes, who declined to face | 
it, and at an enormous cost we again cleared our territory | 
of fanatics. But there the colony still hangs, ready at 
the right opportunity to unite the mountain tribes, and 
take advantage of any internal disturbance to advance 
again on our weakened outposts. It would be a com- | 
paratively small evil if the Sittana camp was merely 
the position of an external enemy. To be continually | 
in fear of the incursion of tribes which it is impossible 
to follow and crush in their mountain retreats, who at 
one time uniting together, descend like an avalanche 
into the rich plains, spreading death and destruction, at 
another melt away like the snow of their own mountains 
without waiting the attack of their injured foe, is bad 
enough. But the strength of the Wahabees does not lie 
only in their frontier settlement, and in the alliances they 
may make with the mountain tribes around them. In 
the heart of our own territory a powerful organization 
has long been at work, of which the establishment at 
Patna, before referred to, was the head centre for spread- 
ing sedition through the country by means of treasonable 
publications and itinerant preachers. 

The state trials which have followed on each of our 
frontier campaigns have shown with what skill this 
machinery has been worked, and with what devotion the 
agents of the Patna chiefs have applied themselves to 
their fanatical task. Immense sums of money have been 
collected by a system of regular taxation to provide for 
the expenses of the holy wars, and recruits have been 
enlisted and forwarded with the utmost secrecy from 
centre to centre along the route from Eastern Bengal to 
the frontier camp. 

Sedition, however, is not always the object of the 
Wahabee preacher: many a one seeks only to instil a 
purer morality and simpler form of worship into the 
minds of those whom he addresses; and with such the | 
local authorities have no quarrel. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a return to the ancient simplicity of the Mahom- ! 
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medan faith involves a return also to the originally 
governing principle of the religion which inculcates reyojt 
against an infidel ruling power. This lesson it is which 
is carried by zealots as a firebrand through the villages, 
and compels the opposition of the British power to a 
reformation, many of the features of which are entitled 
to its highest sympathy. How to deal with this treason. 
able organization has been a pressing difficulty on the 
British Government in India for many years. Force has 
been tried and found ineffectual ; the campaigns, though 
successful, have not remedied the disease; but now, 
under a power of arrest entrusted by the Legislature to 
the supreme Government, the conspiracy appears to have 
received a check, and to show signs of breaking up. The 
most conspicuous preachers of sedition have been appre- 
hended, many head-centres have been broken up, lists of 
the leading traitors in each district are in the hands of 


| the authorities, and within a few months a large band of 
| prisoners have been arrested, and undergone trial and 


condemnation at Patna. 

The well-to-do Mussulman population is on one side. 
They see too clearly that they at any rate have nothing 
to gain at present by subverting our rule, but they were 
alive to the danger which the Wahabee schismatics 
were bringing upon the whole community by basing their 
sedition on an imperative rule of the Mahommedan faith. 

They must either deny the rule, or submit to the 
imputation of sacrificing the injunctions of the founder 
of their religion to their personal interests. Each section 
has procured from its law doctors an interpretation of 
the principle of Holy War against the infidel. 

The law doctors of Calcutta and of Northern India, 
the Shiek division of the Indian Mahommedans, and the 
High Priests at Mecca, have happily all concurred in an 
interpretation in favour of peace and loyalty. The pro- 
cess of legal fictions by which the letter of the law is 
unchanged and still made to suit the changed conditions 
of the people to whom it is applied, is known in the 
East, it appears, as well as in the West. The Mahom- 
medans have now therefore the sanction of their own 
religious teachers as well as the consideration of their 
own material interests for remaining loyal to the Queen. 
This position of affairs does not, however, relieve the 
British Government from the necessity of observing a 
most vigilant care for every change of feeling amongst 
our Indian subjects. The loyalty of the Mahommedan 
is not as the loyalty of an Englishman. The former will 
listen with ready ear to the preacher of sedition though 
he will not actively participate in his schemes, when the 
latter would take the preacher to the nearest horse-pond 
as soon as he was aware of the drift of his teaching. To 
create a feeling of hearty allegiance, and to do away 
with the regretful longings for their ancient sovereignty, 
is the task before the British Government with regard to 
its Mahommedan subjects. To effect this must be the 
work of time ; to live without having effected it is to live 
over a mine, the extent and explosive nature of which it 
is almost impossible fully to learn. 
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SAVONAROLA. 
(PART IL.) 
EORGE ELIOT, in her great novel of “ Romola,” 


gives but a poor and vulgar idea of Savonarola. | 


We are far from saying that George Eliot is a vulgar 
writer, except so far as intense feeling for life, to the 
exclusion of the pursuit of abstract beauty, which makes 
the poet or the artist, may tend toward vulgarity. It is 
because she is so able a writer, that we deem it not unim- 


portant to remark that she has failed in depicting Savon- | 


arola. The pen which elevates ordinary characters into 
something of byegone dignity and grandeur, degrades the 
most extraurdinary of characters intoan ambitious, clever, 
fanatical demagogue. The arts by which he maintained 
his power, his skill in foiling intrigue, his incessant 
activity, are the points to which she directs attention. 
His eloquence has, in her descriptions, a glaze of insin- 
cerity and trickery. His admitted sanctity is the cloak 
of ambition and self-exaltation. And she alludes, with 
something of feminine contempt, to his alleged weakness 
under bodily torment. the 

That such a writer should so fail, is far more fault 
of her age than of her genius. The present age, with a 
wonderful capacity for appreciating domestic bliss and 
woe, is incapable of understanding greatness of character 
and action ; and the writers of the age, be their genius 
what it may, cannot escape beyond the age itself. Dean 
Milman, in his hard rhetorical essay, does more justice 
to the work effected by Savonarola, but conveys no idea 
of the man himself. 

The life of Savonarola has been written more fre- 
quently than that of most historical characters. It was 
written by two of his celebrated contemporaries, Jacopo 
Nardi, and Pico de Mirandola. It was written by 
Burlamacchi, a constant hearer and intimate of Savon- 
arola himself; and this last is the most valuable of the 
three biographies. Besides these, there remain in the 
archives of Florence a great number of contemporary 
documents of the last importance to those who would 
gain a true conception of the career and character of that 
extraordinary being. 

After these contemporary biographies, the subject 
dropped for a long time almost into oblivion. The 
Reformation came and passed over the church, and the 
fame of this true reformer, though he was named by 
Luther as among his forerunners, still slumbered in his 
bloody grave. In the eighteenth century the Jesuit 


Rastorelli wrote anonymously a life of Savonarola, in | r 
' dared to break loose from the fetters of scholasticism, 


which he took an unfavourable view of him ; and this 
was quickly answered by a Dominican named Bassanti, 
ia careful and valuable, but hotly controversial, work. 
After this burst of controversy the name of Savonarola 
again fell into silence. In the present century, a German 
named Rudelbach revived the subject, in a biography 
published in 1835, and this writer may be considered the 
founder of the’ modern biographies. He was followed 
the next year by the laborious Meiner, whose work loses 
much of its value from being based on the erroneous 
theory that Savonarola was a doctrinal reformer and a 
Protestant, 


tory of San Marco,” is a maintainer of the Catholicity of 

| Savonarola. Several other biographies have appeared 
since, one or two in English, some of them maintaining 
the erroneous Protestant theory, others on the Catholic 
side. 

All these later biographies are, however, thrown into 
the shade by the admirable work of Pasquale Villari. 
This excellent person, professor of history at Pisa, has 
devoted years to the examination of the published and 
unpublished documents relating to Savonarola. He has 
diligently deciphered the numerous works of the Frate 
himself, which still remain in manuscript ; and even the 


| small and difficult marginal notes which he was in the 


| which 


AY 


habit of making upon the books which he used. A 
critical knowledge of philosophy and history, and a 
comprehensive understanding, enable him to make the 
best use of these materials; a strong power of por- 
traiture impresses with life and accuracy the conception 
he would have us entertain of the exalted 
character of whom he writes ; candour and fairness shine 
im every page, and a kindly and captivating style endear 


' to the reader the author, not less than the subject of the 


biography. It is hardly too much to say that this is 
almost the greatest biographical work ever written. 
Girolamo Savonarola was born September 21, 1452, 
of a noble family in Ferrara. His grandfather was a 
physician of great reputation, who instructed him with 
great care, designing him for the medical profession. 


| When he was ten years old his tyrandfather died ; and 


his education fell into the hands of his father, who was a 
man of learning. By him he was instructed in the 
scholastic philosophy. The works of Aquinas and Aris- 
totle were put into his hands, and studied by him with 
astonishing diligence. Child as he was, he would medi- 
tate upon them for days together in silent ecstasy ; and 
his after-writings showed that while his knowledge of 
them was profound, no thinker of more independent mind 
ever approached them. Those writings, except one or 
two philosophical tracts which he allowed to be pub- 
lished, are still in manuscript; and chiefly consist of 
treatises which he wrote for the instruction of his novices. 
He set no value upon them; yet, in the opinion of his 
biographer, had they been published, they would have 
given him a rank among philosophers as high as that 
which he holds among church reformers. They bear a 
very singular likeness to the speculations which have 
made Campanelli, a later Dominican of the same age, 
famous for ever; and they would have made good the 
claim of their author to the title of the first thinker who 


| and pursue philosophy in the modern spirit. 


On the other hand, Marchese, in his “ His- | 


At the age of fourteen Savonarola, believing that he 
had received his vocation, abandoned medicine, left his 
father’s house secretly, and entered the order of Do- 
minicans at Bologna. His parents remonstrated with 
him, but he convinced them of his vocation, and was 
allowed to go his way. The touching letter which he 
wrote to his mother on this occasion is still in existence. 
His parents may well have trembled to resign their gifted 
son to such a career. It was not only that he was 
embracing a life of poverty, hardship, and restraint : it 
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was that he was exposing himself to contempt, and con- 
tempt that was most intolerable—the contempt felt for 
the regulars, the monks, and friars by the corrupt, 
wealthy, and worldly secular clergy, headed by the 
bishops. One of the worst signs of the corruption of the 
church in that age was, as we shall often sce, the ineffable 
disdain felt for their poorer brethren, especially of the 
regular orders, by the episcopal order, from the 
Pope downwards. The thing which most astonished 
the hierarchy of Rome in the conduct of Savonarola 
was the insolence of the friar, and the truest proof 
of his greatness was that as a friar he dared and did 
so much. 

Inthe convent he was known, above all others, for 
gentleness, humility, and self-denial. The trials of the 
novitiate were light to him ; his superiors had to restrain 
him from destroying his health by devotion. He observed 
an habitual silence, he abstained from food and sleep, till 
he looked like a spectre in the cloisters; yet it was 
noticed that when he allowed himself to break silence, 
his somewhat harsh features were suffused with enthu- 
siasm, and his speech, though simple and unpolished, 
became so animated and powerful as to subdue the 
hearer. He was of middle stature, of pale complexion, 
with some red in it, of a frame exquisitely nervous and 
censitive, of upright carriage. A high and furrowed 
brow, traversed by innumerable premature wrinkles, rose 
over prominent eyes. In the profile likeness of him 
which has been preserved there is an expression of inef- 
fable sweetness, mingled with impetuosity. It is one of 
the most wonderful faces that were ever drawn. Such 
was the man of whom all his contemporary biographers 
speak as more than human—a “nearly divine man,” to 
have known or seen whom was the greatest recollection 
of their lives. 


He remained in the Dominican convent at Bologna | 


seven years. During that time his passions still strove 
within him ; the remembrance of an early and unhappy 
love was fresh, and several sacred poems speak not, 
indeed, of himself or his concerns, but of the lofty devo- 
tion which conquered every other feeling. In 1482 he 
was transferred to Florence, to the celebrated convent 
of his order, San Marco, a place rich in memories, once 
the abode of the holy painter Angelico, who had covered 
its staircases and vestibules with the rainbow-like crea- 
tions of his imagination. In that city he began to 
preach toward the end of the same year, but without any 
success. The Florentines were accustomed to look for 
polished periods and harmonious cadences from their 
popular preachers, the chief of whom, Mariano, now 


remembered ofily for his share in the ruin of Savonarola, | 


was then in the zenith of his fame. They were not 
attracted by the abrupt directness of Savonarola. He 
met with more attention in the simpler communities of 
Lombardy, whither he was sent to preach in 1486, having 
passed the intervening time in silent study. Here 
ke delivered some remarkable discourses and predictions 
concerning the state of the church and the judgments 
which he saw impending. And now the incident took 
place which determined his career. He was present at 


a chapter of the Dominicans in Reggio, at which there 


* that city. 


| though fond of power. 
| the centre of intellectual movement : and as she had been 





happened also to be present the renowned Giovanni Pico 


| de Mirandola, one of the foremost literary persons of the 


age. Savonarela sat silent, covered with his cowl, to 
near the end of the meeting, when something was’ said 
which touched his spirit ; he sprang up, and poured forth 
an impetuous harangue on the corruptions of the church 
which struck Pico with amazement and admiration, 
Through his recommendation Lorenzo de Medici, the 
tyrant of Florence, was induced, in 1490, to request the 
superiors of the order to allow Savonarola to return to 
He returned, and this time his preaching drew 
such crowds that the convent church of St. Mark could 
not contain them, and he began, in 1491, to preach in the 
Duomo. His terrific denunciations of the evils -of the 
age, his bold prophecies of judgments soon to come, his 
strange appearance, the inspiration which seemed to fill 
every fibre of his emaciated form, overpowered the mul- 
titude. To the most intelligent population in the world 
he made known the ideas which had long possessed him, 
of which the sum and substance was: “A scourge will 
come ; the church will be scourged, then regenerated, and 
that quickly.” Such was the state of the church that 
nothing that could be said seemed improbable. 

At this time Florence lay under the power of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. The glorious city of Dante and Dino, 
of Cimabue and Giotto, had lost that liberty which, two 
centuries before, fostered the wonderful outburst of 
human genius which is symbolised by those names: and 
to which the Athens of Pericles is the only parallel 
afforded by ancient or modern history. Liberty had 
been wrecked by the insensate feuds of the nobles, which 
were carried on in a manner more befitting wild beasts 
than men. The Guelfi and Ghibellini, or the Papalist 
and Imperialist factions, tore the city in pieces: until the 
slow and solid growth of the Medici imposed a curb on 
the aristocratic houses, and gave the people the prospect 
of peace in return for submission. The old forms of the 
constitution were unchanged : the Signoria, or magistracy 
of the eight Priori and the Gonfaloniere, were elected as 


| heretofore, and could be elected from all in full citizen- 
_ ship: but in effect those and all other important offices 
_ were filled by the Medici and their friends. 


The mass 
of the people acquiesced. The Magnificent was a man 


_of splendid and luxurious tastes, a voluptuary in every- 


thing: yet a statesman, and not without magnanimity, 
Under him Florence continued 


the mother of the greatest works produced by the spirit 
of the middle ages, so now she was the foster-mother of 
the Renaissance. r 

It is hard to conceive the exaltation of that age i 
which the re-discovery of antiquity shook the traditions 
of the middle ages ; when Greece re-entered the West, 
and the continued recovery of manuscripts and antiquities 
gave unending excitement to scholars and men of 
literature. A mighty revolution in thought and art was 
effected : poetry and painting felt the change : philosophy 
began to run dry in the old channels : and over the whole 
of life there flitted a glow of semi-Pagan splendour. 
Florence, the flower of Italian cities, thrilled with the 
excitement of the revolution. The council which wa 
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ntury, with the vain 
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held there in the first part of the ce 
design of reconciling Greek with Latin Christianity, had 


brought over the most learned of the Greeks. The 
munificent Cosmo de’ Medici had founded libraries, 
bought manuscripts, and erected the famous Platonic 
Academy. All conversation was of ancient literature : 
all citizens aspired to the reputation of connoisseurs of 
learning. The city resembled a vast school. 

Lorenzo was at the head of this republic of scholars : 
aman equally adapted to politics, learning, and pleasure. 
Landino was his instructor in poetry ; Argyropalus in the 
Aristotelian philosophy ; Ficino in the Platonic. Fore- 
most in his court and friendship were the humorous 
Pulci, the learned Pico, and Politian, the greatest literary 
genius of the day, the Petrarch of the age, who, like his 
more famous predecessor, valued himself more on his 
enormous erudition, than on the splendidly exuberant 
poetry with which he adorned his native language. From 

litics or business, in which he displayed much astute- 
ness, but little rectitude, the Magnificent would rush to 
a discussion on the nature of virtue or the immortality of 
the soul: and anon would be at the head of a troop of 
maskers, shouting his own licentious ballads through the 
streets. The grave and intelligent of the citizens had 
their attention turned from politics to literature. The 
mob were kept amused by an unceasing succession of 
splendid and costly entertainments. 

Such was the society, such the men, among whom 
Savonarola was to play his part. Pico de Mirandola, 
who knew them all, does not hesitate to call him by far 
the most remarkable—/onge prestantissimus—of all who 
lived in that age. 

The country thus prematurely decrepid, was sur- 
rounded by nations in the full strength of youthful life. 
The Turk had just taken Constantinople, and menaced 
Italy by land and sea. France had been raised to a 
powerful monarchy by Louis XI., and extended to the 
Rhine and the Pyrenees. Spain had at last accomplished 
the long deferred union of Aragon and Castile, and ex- 
pelled the Moors. The Swiss seemed ready to overwhelm 
Italy with the most powerful army in Europe. The cry 
of Savonarola—*“ A scourge will come ”"—was the cry of 
atrue prophet : for it was the cry of a patriot and a 
statesman who saw his country, blind and paralyzed, 
given up to the most deadly peril. 

The just parallel between him and Dante, which Signor 
Villari has drawn, may be extended to their times. Both 


saw Italy torn in pieces by factions. Both were compelled | : . 
| curable disease, retired to his beautiful villa of Coreggi 


to see, in the head of the Church, the enemy of God, of 
religion, of morality and decency : both were compelled 
tocast their eyes abroad in search of the purifier and 
teformer whom they could nowhere see at home: and 
the hopes of both in that foreign réformer came to 
nothing. The hopes which Dante built on the coming 
of the Emperor Henry VII. to tranquillize and unite 
Italy, and the frustration of those hopes by the death of 
that prince in the middle of his expedition, are well 
known. No less sanguine were the hopes of Savonarola, 
when the scourge which he predicted arrived in the form 
of Charles VIII. of France, and his terrible army. And 
the disappointment of those hopes, through the imbecility 
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of the French king, was as much more bitter as their 
realization seemed nearer at hand. 

It was not long before the preaching of Savonarola 
excited the displeasure of the Magnificent. Words of 
fire, a voice of thunder, fearful pictures of coming punish- 
ments, denunciations of every kind of evil, to which all 
the city thronged, alarmed the ruler whose aim was to 
spread the surface of luxurious refinement over the cor- 
ruption of the time. Messages reached the friar to be 
more moderate in his language. “Tell him,” he replied, 
“to repent of his sins.” A hint was given that he was 
incurring the danger of banishment. “I have no fear of 
your banishment,” he answered, “for this city is no more 
than a grain of lentils on the earth ; but, although I 
am a stranger, and Lorenzo is not only a citizen, but the 
first among them, it is I who will remain, and he who 
shall leave the city.” It was about the same time that 
he said in the sacristy of St. Mark’s, where several per- 
sons happened to be present, that a change would soon 
take place in the affairs of Italy, and that the Pope, the 
King of Naples, and the Magnificent, were near their last 
days. 

The same year he was chosen prior of the convent. It 
had been the custom of the former priors to do homage 
on their election to the Medici, to whom, indeed, the 
convent owed much. Savonarola refused. “I owe my 
election to God alone,” he said,“ and to Him I shall pay 
obeisance.” Nevertheless, Lorenzo tried conciliation. 
He sent rich presents to the convent. He frequently 
came to hear mass, and afterwards would walk in the 
garden, where it had been the custom of former priors 
to attend him. The new prior gave his gifts to the poor, 
and refused to interrupt his own studies to walk about 
with him. Then Lorenzo set up the famous preacher 
Mariano to preach against him, who delivered so 
furious an harangue to an enormous audience that 
he overshot the mark, and was felt to have dis- 
graced himself. Savonarola preached from the same 
text the same day, and obtained a decided advantage. 
He who had been considered the first preacher of Italy, 
of whose eloquence Politian has left a warm eulogium, 
was publicly vanquished, and from that moment con- 
ceived a deadly hatred of Savonarola, and becamein 
time one of the chief authors of his ruin. 

The next year (1492) was marked by the death of the 
Pope, Innocent VIII., and of Lorenzo. The last memor- 
able interview between the latter and Savonarola has 
been variously related. Lorenzo, consumed by an in- 


to die. Here he was constantly visited by Ficino and 
Pico ; and the inconsolable Politiano never left his bed- 
side. His dying reflections turned on confession ; but 
he could confide in none of the ecclesiastics, who had 
always bent to every mandate of his imperious nature. 
At last the image of Savonarola, the only man who had 
ever braved his anger and his seductions, recurred to 
him. “Send for him,” exclaimed the dying man; “he 
is the only honest friar I know.” Savonarola came im- 
mediately. Lorenzo began to confess the sins which lay 
heaviest on his conscience—the sacking of Vollerra ; the 
money robbed from the young women of Florence, by 
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which many had been deprived of their subsistence and 
driven to sin; and the bloody vengeance taken on his 
enemies. The friar sought to console him by repeating, 
“God is good : God is merciful.” Then he laid before 
him three conditions on which he might obtain abso- 
lution. The first was, to have faith in the mercy of God. 
“ That I have most fully,” was the answer. “Secondly, 
it is necessary to restore what you took unjustly.” The 
answer, after a pause, was given by a nod. “ Lastly, you 
must restore liberty to Florence.” Lorenzo gathered up 
his strength, and turned his back disdainfully, without 
uttering a word. And thus Savonarola left him without 
giving him absolution. 

This is the account given by all the contemporaries, 
except Politian, who, in a letter, describes the interview 
and the refusal of absolution, without mentioning the 
three conditions on which it was offered. Politian has 
been concluded to have been an eye-witness, of the scene, 
since he was in close attendance on the dying prince ; 
and historians, unfavourable to Savonarola, have dilated 
on the arrogant cruelty of the friar in coming, in order 
to insult the last moments of an enemy. But there is 
nothing in Politian’s letter, closely examined, to show 
that he was present at the scene. One of the contem- 
poraries (Razzi) says expressly, that all left the room, as 
was natural; and it is reasonable to conclude that 
Politian did not mention the conditions, simply because 
he knew nothing of them ; nor of the particulars of the 
interview, which would only come out from Savonarola’s 
conversations with his own friends. 

A fortnight after the death of Lorenzo, the vital powers 
of the aged Innocent VIII. gave way. The blood of 
three boys had been transferred to the veins of the de- 
crepid pontiff—at the cost of their lives, but without 
prolonging his. Into his place ascended Roderigo Borgia, 
whose proper name has absorbed his pontifical title of 
Alexander VI., as his own infamy exceeded the tradi- 
tional course of infamy to which he succeeded by right. 

These deaths began the change in the affairs of Italy 
which Savonarola had foretold. To Lorenzo succeeded 
the incapable Piero de’ Medici, by whose handling the 
compact between the Moor of Milan, the King of Naples, 
and the Florentine Republic, soon came to an end, and 
the intrigues began which brought a foreign power into 
Italy. As to Florence, she lost at once the pre-eminence 
which Lorenzo had studied to preserve. The insufferable 


insolence of Piero disgusted the most eminent citizens ; a | 


strong anti-Medician party was formed ; and Savonarola 
was more and more regarded as its head. His pre- 
dictions were remembered ; the two conclusions of them, 
in the deaths of the Magnificent and the Pope, were 
in every one’s month. His sermons were more power- 
ful, and more resorted to than ever. 

In the Advent of the same year he described a vision, 
which he did not hesitate to believe was a Divine reve- 
lation. He saw in the sky a hand with a drawn sword, 
on which was written, Gladius Domini super terram cito 
et velociter—(the sword of the Lord on the earth, and 
speedily). He heard voices promising mercy to the 


good, and threatening vengeance on the wicked. Sud- 
denly the sword was turned downwards toward the earth, 





the air became dark, showers of arrows, swords, and fire 
descended, and the earth was given up to plagues, wars, 
and pestilences. This vision he published in his “Com. 
pendium Kevelationum” (p. 231). It was represented jn 
engravings and medals, and held to be almost symbolical 
of Savonarola and his doctrines. 

At this time St. Mark’s belonged to the Lombard Con- 
gregation, as it was called. The consequence of this 
was that the prior and friars might at any time be called 
away from Florence at the bidding of their superiors in 
Lombardy. Savonarola had already felt this incon. 
venience twice, and resolved to free himself from it 
The Tuscan Congregation had once been independent of 
Lombardy ; and had only been united to it since 1448, 
when the convents were deserted on account of the 
plague. He sent two friars to Rome to negotiate for 
the restitution of the original independence of his Congre- 
gation ; and succeeded by the help of Piero de’ Medici, 
who was actuated by the desire of annoying Ludovico, 
the lord of Lombardy. This affair of convents became 
an affair of States. Savonarola succeeded only through 
a caprice of the Pope, whose ring was drawn from his 
finger by a bantering cardinal, and the brief for inde- 
pendence sealed as if in jest. The Pope would not undo 
what he had done, though strong remonstrances came 
from the Lombards. The Tuscan Congregation was 
made dependent solely on Rome: St. Mark’s was the 
centre of it, Savonarola was immediately elected vicar- 
general, and set about the reformation of his order 
throughout Tuscany. 

In this independent position, Savonarola resumed his 
preaching with greater boldness, and with an always 
increasing audience. He was now the most influential 
man in thecity. His sermons in the Advent of 1493, and 
the Lentof the following year, were among the most power- 
rful that he ever delivered. The latter course is noticed 
by all the biographers. It was called “Sermons on Noah's 
Ark.” The third of them was delivered on one of the most 
memorable days in the history of Italy or of the friar. 

-On the 21st of September an agitated crowd filled the 
Duomo, waiting in a state of extraordinary excitement for 
the voice of the preacher. Heascended the pulpit, surveyed 
the trepidation which prevailed, and cried in a terrible 
voice, “Behold I bring a flood of waters upon the earth. 
To those words he had come in the course of his expost- 
tion, and the coincidence between them and the prevail- 
ing cause of alarm seemed not less than miraculous. Pico, 
his biographer, relates that a cold shiver ran through him, 
and his hair stood up, while Savonarola was not less moved. 

That day the news had arrived that the French were 
entering Italy. An army, a deluge of foreign troops, 
were pouring over the Alps to conquer a land that layat 
their mercy. Rumour exaggerated their numbers a 
infinite, their ferocity as untameable, their stature 
gigantic, their arms as of unknown and terrible power 
The scourge predicted so often by Savonarola was come 
at last, and not a single province in Italy was prepat' 


| to meet it. 
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DE PROFUNDIS. 





T is curious to reflect that the British Empire might, 
in the early days of this last December, have ap- 
plied to itself, quite literally, those words of the Royal 
Psalmist. From the depths of the very ocean, from one 
extremity to the other of our vast dominions, from 
Canada to Hindostan, from Malta to Heligoland, at one 
and the same moment in Gibraltar and in the Bermudas, 
at Ceylon and Vancouver, at Hong Kong and at Halifax, 
the heartfelt prayers of all the world-wide subjects of 
the crown were rising to heaven in the earnest supplica- 
tion to God for the preservation of the life of the Heir Ap- 
parent. Never before in the history of this planet has there 
ascended to the Creator a prayer at once so fervent in 
its entirety, so spontaneous in its utterance, and so uni- 
versal, almost, it might be said, ubiquitous in its geo- 
graphical distribution. It was only rendered possible, 
in fact, by an unprecedented combination of wholly 
exceptional circumstances. Such as it was, it could only 
have occurred, for example, in the instance of an empire so 
gigantic in its dimensions, that upon it, by no mere 
figure of speech, but as the simplest matter of fact, the 
sun does actually never set ; the roll of the drums beat- 
ing the revei//ée throughout the stupendous realm subject 
to the authority of England, never once ceasing, accord- 
ing to the noble phrase of the greatest of all the great 
orators of the American democracy. 

Such as it was, again, this wonderful prayer could only 
have risen from a community, as united in its sympathies, 
in its loyalty to the crown, and in its attachment to the 
constitution, as intrinsically, or in its constituent por- 
tions, it is diversified in creed, in character, and even 
incomplexion. Similarly, it may quite confidently be 
declared to have been alone in any way possible—this 
appeal to heaven from a multitude so enormous,’ peopling 
domains so vast and so widely scattered—after the ends 
of the earth had been brought together, had been, ‘so to 
speak, knit or welded into one by the subtle agency of the 
electric telegraph. The fasces of the British rule, the 
tods of this immense empire, may nowadays be described 
indeed, in no way extravagantly, as bound together by 
the metallic coil of the submarine cable. Thanks to the 
thrill of an acid through a thread of copper, time and 
distance are alike rendered the merest secondary con- 
sideration. The pulse of public opinion throbs now 
quite equally and in instant unison, in Quebec and 
Calcutta, on the banks of the Ganges and on those of 
the St. Lawrence. Remembering which, and more 
especially remembering at this moment the startling 
illustration of this unquestionable fact, which has now 

N so very recently witnessed, it may be averred that 
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the nettle danger, we have been enabled to pluck the 
flower safety. The perilous illness of the Prince has 
realized, as nothing else could possibly have done; the 
depth and sincerity, the fervour and the tenderness of 
the true and heart-born affection with which the loyal 
subjects of the crown cling to all which that crown so 
emphatically symbolizes. The significance of the feel- 
ing evidenced only the other day by all classes of the com- 
munity, in all quarters of the empire, no matter what the 
clime or which the continent, among men of all creeds, 
and of interests apparently the most dissimilar—the 
astounding significance of all this has been such, has 
been so vivid and so instantaneous, that we have heard 
little or nothing since then of the babble so recently and 
so loudly audible from theoretical democrats and political 
transcendentalists. The institutions of the empire, so 
far as the population of the empire are concerned, are 
Not seemingly very likely to be loosened and scattered 
to the four winds at the bidding of any quack politician 
—no matter how plausible he may be, or how in- 
genious his arguments. 

There is an appreciable guarantee for the stability of 
the Imperial Government presided over by the British 
Sovereign in the memorable fact that upon the instant 
flashing of the telegraph prayers for the safety of the 
Heir Apparent were offered up to the Great Spirit by the 
Red Indians of North America, to their Fire King by 
the Parsees of Bengal, to Jehovah by the Jews, to the 
Common Father of every denomination of Christians, 
alike by Protestants and by Roman Catholics through- 
out the length and breadth of her Majesty’s dominions. 
The interest no less than the importance of all this is 
very much enhanced when there is borne in recollection 
the fact that the British Empire, territorially the largest 
in the whole world, embraces within it no less than one- 
sixth of the land surface of the globe, otherwise an 
aggregate area of 8,600,000 square miles—the popula: 
tion owning obedience to the sceptre of England being 
very nearly one-fifth of the humam race, otherwise to 
express it, a vast community of no less than 224,000,000 
souls. It is over this stupendous territory, it is over this 
astounding multitude, that extends the benignant in- 
fluence of the free and constitutional monarchy of the 
British Islands. And as the appropriate centre from 
which the authority of this gigantic state is exercised 
the most suitably, London, the most populous city in 
the world, the metropolis of the greatest empire on the 
globe, is curiously enough so situated geographically that 
it stands exactly at the core or heart of the land in both 
hemispheres. It is placed not only midway between all 
our forty colonies, but midway also between all the other 
kingdoms and countries in the five great continents. 
Here in England, here in the capital of England, has in 





there are to-day more reasons than were ever dreamt of, 
twenty-three years ago, in M. Ledru Rollin’s philosophy, 
why the earth should hardly yet witness the Decadence 
Angleterre; that there are fewer and fewer portents 
than even Mr. Goldwin Smith was hoping for, only, it 
seems, but yesterday, of the British Empire’s gradual, or 
father its rapid disintegration. 
* Out of evil, once more, there has come good ; out of 





one sense at length been found, the rod o7@ of Archi- 
medes, the central standpoint from which all the world 
can be moved. Hence, for another reason, in this recent 
instance, when it was thought for a while that the Prince 
of Wales was dying, the tidings that thrilled so directly 
to the hearts of the whole people, flashed with such 
facility to the furthermost extremity of the empire, 
as by the simple force of radiation. 
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Birds and their Nests. By Mary Howitt, with twenty-three 
full page illustrations by Harrison Weir. London : Messrs. 
S. W. Partridge and Co., 9, Paternoster Row. 


A charming collection of twenty-three crawings by Mr. ' 
Harrison Weir, and smaller woodcuts in abundance. Mr. 
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PLOVERS AND NEST. 


(From Howitt’s “‘ Birds and their Nests."”) 


Weir’s artistic power and great skill in depicting animal life are 
well known, and here he has just such a subject as he delights 
in. Indeed the illustrations deserve the very highest praise, as 
our readers will see from the specimens given. Mrs. Howitt 
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| has contributed the accompanying descriptions, and has 


carefully consulted all the principal writers on the subject, 
The result is a very charming gift book, and a remarkably 
cheap book too, costing only five shillings. 


+ 
The Life of Charles Dickens. By JouN Forster. Vol, I, 


1812—1842. 





or probation had entered into his very soul may b 


jectured when we find him writing, years and years aft 


Chapman and Hall. 


[Sec OND NoTIcE.] 

Towards the end of his servitude 
at the blacking manufactory, the 
establishment was removed from 
Hungerford Market to the corner 
of Chandos-street, Covent Garden, 
There he was habitually at his work, 
pasting the covers and labels on the 
blacking-pots in front of a window 
commanded by the street passengers 
on the pavement. And there, he 
relates, “‘I saw my father coming 
in at the door one day when we 
were very busy, and J wondered how 
he'd bear it.’ Shortly afterwards a 
quarrel between Dickens’ father and 
the blacking proprietor led, after 
two years of this mechanical and 
lowly drudgery, to its termination. 
“With a relief so strange that it 
was like oppression,” he writes, “I 
went home.” By that time his father 
had made an arrangement with his 
creditors, and obtained his release 
from the Marshalsea. He talked (at 
last!) of sending his hitherto most 
cruelly-neglected boy to school. 
Unlike his father, however, his 
mother was particularly desirous that 
the squabble with the blacking pro- 
prietor should be made up, and that 
Charles should be restored to the 
position from which he had only 
just been released. When recount- 
ing this astounding fact in his auto- 
biographical recollections, “I do 
not,” says Dickens, “write resent- 
fully or angrily ; for I know how all 
these things have worked together 
to make me what I am: but I never 
afterwards forgot, I never shall 
forget, I never can forget, that my 
mother was warm for my being sent 
back!” Mercifully, as it happened, 
he was wot sent back; and his 
future brightening afterwards (all 
the world knows howresplendently') 
both his parents were thenceforth, 
as he emphatically puts it, “stricken 
dumb” in regard to his boyish pe 
riod of neglect, and (even in the 
retrospect) of hardly-endurable hu- 
miliation. How fiercely the red- 


hot iron of this frightful ordeal 
e con 


er he 


had won not only wealth and fame, but his wholly unrivall 
popularity, thus :— 
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Until old Hungerford Market was pulled down, until 
Hungerford stairs were destroyed, and the very nature of the 
ground was changed, I never had the courage to go back to 
the place where my servitude began. I never saw it. I could 
not endure to go near it. For many years when I came near 
to Robert Warren’s, in the Strand, 
I crossed over to the opposite 
side of the way, to avoid a cer- 
tain smell of the cement they put on 
the blacking corks, which reminded 
me of what, I had been once. It 
was a very long time before I liked 
to go up Chandos Street. My old 
way home by the Borough made me 
cry, after my eldest child could 
speak.” 

More eloquent even than this, of 
the anguish of his whole being, by 
reason of all these most cruel hu- 
miliations, are the following utter- 
ances : — 

“No words can express the secret 
agony of my soul as I sunk into 
this companionship (with common 
men and boys, a shabby child) ; as 
I compared these everyday asso- 
ciates with those of my happier 
childhood ; and felt my early hopes 
of growing up to be a learned and 
distinguished man crushed in my 
breast. The deep remembrance of 
the sense I had of being utterly 
neglected and hopeless; of the 
shame I felt in my position ; of the 
misery it was to my young heart to 
believe that, day by day, what I had 
learned and thought and delighted 
in, and raised my fancy and my 
emulation up by, was passing away 
from me never to be brought back 
any more, cannot be written. My 
whole nature was so penetrated 
with the griefs and humiliation of 
such considerations, that even now, 
famous and caressed and happy, I 
often forget in my dreams that I 
have a dear wife and children; 
even that I am a man ; and wander 
Cesolately back to that time of my 
life.” 

It is consoling to turn from this 
afflicting period of the biography 
to those brighter, happier portions 
of the narrative which prelude the 
most wonderfully early and rapid 
bound into celebrity any where re- 
corded in the history of literature. 

For a brief interval Charles 
Dickens now went to Wellington 
House Academy, a moderately good 
school, kept by one Mr. Jones, a Welshman, in the Hampstead 
Road, at the corner of what was formerly known as Mornington 
Place. At page 59 of the Biography, Mr. Forster gives a fac- 
sim#le of a schoolboy letter written by Dickens at this time, and 
which has luckily been preserved by its recipient, one of his 
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schoolfellows. After leaving the Wellington House Academy, 
Dickens.went fora yet briefer interval to another school kept by a 
Mr. Dawson, and situated in Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square. 
Thence he went in succession as a clerk to two solicitors’ offices, 
The first of these was Mr. Molloy’s, in New Square, Lincoln’s Inn 


DIPPERS AND NESI 


(From Howitt’s “ Birds and their Nests.”’) 


The second was Mr. Edward Blackmore’s, in Gray’s Inn. At 
neither was he in the position of articled clerk, nor yet of salaried 
clerk, nor yet even of copying clerk. He was there simply as one 
of the office lads. His stay at the last-mentioned place, that 
is at Mr. Blackmore’s, was from May, 1827, to November, 1828, 

















his employer, writing to his biographer from Aylesford, describ- 
ing him at that period as “a bright clever-looking youth.” All 
this while he was sedulously educating himself—reading dis- 
cursively and indefatigably in the old reading room of the 
British Museum, turning out of Montague Place. Besides this, 
he set himself resolutely to work to master the difficult art, or 
science, or craft, however you may please to call it, of short- 
hand. Under what circumstances and in the teeth of what 
difficulties he has described almost literally in “David Copper- 
field.” Having mastered at any rate all the preliminary obstacles 
confronting the tyro, he began to work at once zealously as a 
professional stenographer. For two years together he toiled 
in this way as a reporter for one of the offices in Doctors’ 
Commons. He was preparing himself for the gallery. Already 
his father had obtained a position as a parliamentary reporter 
on the staff of the Morning Chronicle. At nineteen years of 
age his son, Charles Dickens, obtained his first engagement in 
a similar capacity on the staff of the Zrue Sun—an off-shoot 
and rival of Zhe Sun, into which it was eventually absorbed. 
Afterwards, during two sessions, he was engaged in the gallery 
for the Mirror of Parliament, and eventually, in his twenty- 
third year, he took his place among the very ablest of the 
parliamentary reporters of the Morning Chronicle. In that 
capacity, namely as a parliamentary reporter, he attained not 
merely eminence but pre-eminence. “ Never was there such a 
shorthand writer,” is the emphatic declaration of the oldest of 
all his friends, and at that time his colleague in the gallery, 
Mr. Thomas Beard, now her Majesty’s court newsman. Another 
and a higher ambition was growing up in him, however. In 
January, 1834, his first piece of original writing had appeared 
in the Old Monthly Magazine. It was headed “ Mrs. Joseph 
Porter, over the Way,” and later on took its place among the 
“Sketches by Boz.” Those sketches, begun thus in the O/d 
Monthly, were continued afterwards, and attained a high degree 
of popularity, in the Evening Chronide. The editor of the 
Chronicle, both Morning and Evening, old John Black, was 
Charles Dickens’ first hearty appreciator. By the beginning of 
#836, the first series of the “Sketches” having been collected 
together, was published in two volumes, the young author re- 
ceiving 150/ for the copyright. Under what circumstances 
that very same copyright was bought back from the publisher, 
only a few years afterwards, by the author, for 2000/. sterling, 
Mr. Forster, has related in his sixth chapter.. Very rapidly 
indeed after it had first been attached to the “Sketches,” the 
odd pseudonym of “Boz” had risen into celebrity. 

On the 31st March, 1837, No. 1 of “The Pickwick Papers” 
made its appearance. ‘Two days afterwards Charles Dickens 
was united in marriage to Catherine, the eldest daughter of Mr. 
George Hogarth, the musical critic on the staff of the Morning 
Chronicle, The illustrator of “ Pickwick” destroyed himself 
directly after its commencement, and was most happily 
succeeded by Hablot Browne, under the pseudonym of “Phiz.” 
Before his marriage Dickens had been living in chambers at 
Furnival’s Inn. At that turning-point in his life he removed to 
48, Doughty-street. The new work rose in fanit with unpre- 
cedented rapidity. Of No. 1, 400 copies were printed. Of 
No. 15, upwards of 40,000. The young author, then in his 
twenty-fifth year, quitted the gallery, and thenceforth gave 
himself up entirely to literature. As illustrative of the popu- 
larity of ‘‘ Pickwick,” Mr. Forster relates the following, as will 
be seen, on tolerably good authority :— 

“*An archdeacon,’ wrote Mr. Carlyle afterwards to me, 
awith his own venerable lips, repeated to me, the other night, 
* strange profane story of a solemn clergyman who had been 
administering ghostly consolation to a sick person ; having 
finished, satisfactorily as he thought, and got out of the room, 
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he heard the sick person ejaculate : “ Well, thank God, ¢ Pick. 
wick ’ will be out in ten days any way !”—This is dreadful,’” 

Volume one of the biography tells all about the advance of 
the young novelist’s reputation—about his editorship of 
Bentley's’ Miscellany, about his editing the “ Life of Grimaldi,” 
about his throwing off two sparkling farces and a sprightly 
musical burletta. Better than all this, however, the biographer 
relates, as only he eeuld, from his intimate knowledge of the 
manner of their composition from the very commencement, the 
circumstances under which the novelist wrote his celebrated 
works in rapid succession to “ Pickwick.” “Oliver Twist,” 
which was begun while the first green serial was in course of 
publication ; “ Nicholas Nickleby,” which started with a sale of 
over 50,000 ; and ‘* Master Humphrey’s Clock,” in threepenny 
weekly numbers, the first of which actually sold in excess of a 
grand total of 70,000. It was in the latter that appeared the 
fourth and fifth of the renowned stories by “Boz.” “The Old 
Curiosity Shop,” with its exquisite creation of little Nell and its 
inimitable Dick Swiveller, and “‘ Barnaby Rudge” in which for 
the first time forsaking now-a-days, the youthful tale teller 
shewed that he could at pleasure conjure up with equal vivid- 
ness the life-like representation of a long-vanished generation, 
It was in relation to the death of the prototype of one of the 
characters in this last-mentioned tale, meaning the raven “Grip,” 
that the subjoined humorous letter was written to Maclise, to 
be afterwards forwarded on to Mr. Forster. Writing from his 
then residence at the corner of Devonshire Terrace, in the 
New Road, “ Grip’s” inconsolable master observed :— 

“You will be greatly shocked (the letter is dated Friday 
evening, March 12th, 1841) and grieved to hear that the Raven 
is no more. He expired to-day at a few minutes after twelve 
o'clock at noon. He had been ailing for a few days, but we 
anticipated no serious result, conjecturing that a portion of the 
white paint he swallowed last summer might be lingering about 
his vitals without having any serious effect upon his constitu- 
tion. Yesterday afternoon he was taken so much worse that I 
sent an express for the medical gentleman (Mr. Herring), who 
promptly attended, and administered a powerful dose of castor 
oil. Under the influence of this medicine, he recovered so far 
as to be able at eight o’clock p.m. to bite Topping. His night 
was peaceful, This morning at day-break he appeared better: 
received (agreeably to the doctor’s directions) another dose of 
castor oil ; and partook plentifully of some warm gruel, the 
flavour of which he appeared to relish. ‘Towards eleven o'clock 
he was so much worse that it was found necessary to mufile 
the stable knocker. At half-past, or thereabouts, he was heard 
talking to himself about the horse and Topping’s family, and 
to add some incoherent expressions which are supposed to 
have been either a foreboding of his approaching dissolution, 
or some wishes relative to the disposal of his little property: 
consisting chiefly of halfpence which he had buried in different 
parts of the garden. On the clock striking twelve he appeared 
slightly agitated, but he soon recovered, walked twice or thnce 
along the coach-house, stopped to bark, staggered, exclaimed 
‘ Halloa old girl!’ (his favourite expression), and died. He 
behaved thronghout with a decent fortitude, equanimity, and 
self-possession, which cannot be too much admired. I deeply 
regret that being in ignorance of his danger I did not attend to 
receive his last instructions. Something remarkable about his 
eyes occasioned Topping to run for the doctor at twelve. When 
they returned together our friend was gone. It was the 
medical gentleman who informed me of his decease. He did 

1 It is but just to the memory of an upright and generous man, 0 
remind our readers that Mr. George Bentley showed clearly, in a letter 
recently addressed to the Editor of the 7zmes, that Dickens had no 
grounds of complaint against kis (Mr. Bentley’s) father,—{Z4. LR] 
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it with great caution and delicacy, preparing me by the remark 
that ‘a jolly queer start had taken place.’” 

As a specimen of the extravagant humour indulged in by the 
master-humourist when thoroughly in the vein for it, to the be- 
wilderment of even such a boisterous lover of fun as Walter 
Savage Landor, Mr. Forster adduces the following delightfully 
ridiculous rhapsody, written in the shape of a mysterious and 
seemingly highly confidential letter dfrepos of the young Queen’s 
marriage — 

“*§ociety is unhinged here,’ thus ran the letter, ‘by her Ma- 
jesty’s marriage, and I am sorry to add that I have fallen hope- 
lessly in love with the Queen, and wander up and down with 
yague and dismal thoughts of running away to some uninhabited 
island with a maid of honour, to be entrapped by conspiracy 
for that purpose. Can you suggest any particular young person, 
serving in such a capacity, who would suit me? It is too much 
perhaps to ask you to join the band of noble youths (Forster is 
in it, and Maclise) who are to assist me in this great enterprise, 
but a man of your energy would be invaluable. I have my eye 
upon Lady ——, principally because she is very beautiful, and 
has no strong brothers. Upon this, and other points of the 
scheme, however, we will confer more at large when we meet ; 
and meanwhile burn this document, that no suspicion may 
arise or rumour get abroad.’ * * ‘The presence of my wife 
aggravates me. I loathe my parents. I detest my house, I 
begin to have thoughts of the Serpentine, of the Regent’s-canal, 
of the razors upstairs, of the chemist’s down the street, of poi- 
soning myself at Mrs. ’s table, of hanging myself upon the 
pedr-tree in the garden, of abstaining from food and starving 





bandage, of falling under the feet of cab-horses in the New- 
road, of murdering Chapman and Hall and becoming great in 


story (SHE must hear something of me then—perhaps sign the | 


warrant: or is that a fable ?), of turning Chartist, of heading 
some bloody assault upon the palace and saving Her by my 
single hand—of being any thing but what I have been, .and 
doing any thing but what I have done. 
friend, C.D.’ The wild derangement of asterisks in every 
shape and form, with which this incoherence closed, cannot 
here be given.” 

The closing pages of the book, to the number of 100, 


describe, chiefly through the aid of Dickens’ wonderful letters, | and there—all of which is so perfectly well known to him as the 


the incidents of his first visit, in its every circumstance so memo- 
table, to the United States of America. The young author went 
there simply as a private gentleman. His name, however, had 
a magical effect. It was the signal for a burst of popular en- 
thusiasm never before witnessed. He had the whole nation at 
his feet. Balls and banquets were given in his honour. His 
movements were watched and notified like those of a sovereign. 
Here are some of his own expressions, recorded by his own 
hand, in the midst of their occurrence :— 

“Ican do nothing that I want to do, go nowhere where I 
want to go, and see nothing that I want to see. If I turn into 
the street I am followed by a multitude. If I stay at home, 
the house becomes with callers like a fair. If I visit a public 
institution, with only one friend, the directors come down incon- 
tinently, waylay me in the yard, and address me in a long 
speech. I go toa party in the evening, and am so enclosed 
and hemmed about by people, stand where I will, that I am 
exhausted for want of air. I dine out, and have to talk about 
every thing to every body. I go to church for quiet, and there 
8a virulent rush to the neighbourhood of the pew I sit in, and 
the clergyman preaches at me. I take my seat ina railroad 
tar, and the very conductor won’t let me alone. I get out at a 
station, and can’t drink a glass of water without having a 


hundred people looking down my throat when I open my 
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mouth to swallow. Conceive what all this is! Then by every 
post letters on letters arrive all about nothing, and all demand- 
ing an immediate answer. This man is offended because I 
won't live in his house ; and that man is thoroughly disgusted 
because I won’t go out more than four times in one evening. I 
have no rest or peace, and am in a perpetual worry.” 

Facsimiles of the invitations to the Boz Ball and the Boz 
Banquet at New York, the latter document in the handwriting 
of Washington Irving, are given by Mr. Forster before the com- 
pletion of his volume, each being supplemented by a curious 
array of autographs—signatures iu fact from the hand of nearly 
every man of any importance then in the United States. On 
the fly-leaf of the volume there is given a facsimile of Dickens’ 
own well-known autograph, written by him in 1837. Thirty 
years after that his name, with the familiar flourish and all, as 
we are enabled here to show, was—thus—nearly identical ; 


prerterdrehon2_, 
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Another autograph, new to the public at large, is given in 
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| another part of his book by Mr. Forster—the autograph of 
| his friend, that is, in his character of Boz, or, as he would 
| facetiously dub himself (echoing his old schoolmaster’s compli- 


Your distracted | 


mentary inscription on the snuff-box), “the Inimitable.” A 


. “ ! | beautiful engraving of his handsome young face as the author 
myself to death, of being bled for my cold and tearing off the | 8 ; ee ee 


of “Nicholas Nickleby,” (ztat 27) is given on the frontispiece, 
taken expressly for this work by R. Groves, A.R.A., from the 
original portrait by Maclise. Elsewhere in the volume, a 
charmingly sketched outline of the whole picture, crisply and 
delicately drawn in every line of it by Mr. Jeens, is happily in- 
troduced. Closing the book, now, after a delighted perusal of 
it, the only wish we have to express in regard to the eagerly 
looked-for continuation of the biography is this, that Mr. Forster 
may, in the later chapters, give us more of his own personal 
recollection of his friend, more particularly in relation to the 
manner in which the famous books of Charles Dickens grew 
under his hand, were forecast, were written, were modified here 


great novelist’s intimate companion and most trusted counsellor. 


The Children’s Prize. Edited by J. Erskine Ciarke, M.A. 
1871. London: Published for the Proprietors by W. 
Wells Gardner, 10, Paternoster Row. 

This little volume, which appears, as we gather, in penny 

numbers, is one of the same series as Chatterbox noticed in a 


| former number, It contains short tales, poetry, and short essays, 


| them well drawn and admirably engraved. 





all of them well adapted for children. But it is to the illustra- 
tions that the greatest praise must be given. Each penny 
number contains from six to eight full-page illustrations, all of 
Indeed, some of 
our far higher priced books would be improved by illustrations 
of the class contained in this penny serial for children. Some 
of the landscape illustrations especially are admirably finished, 
and the drawings of animals by Mr. F. W. Keyl are also good. 
We must, however, exempt from the general praise the lines by 
J. E. C. F,, called “ Hands and Tongues,” verses and illustra- 
tions being alike wretched productions, and in very bad taste, 
and forming a marked contrast to the rest of the volume. With 
this exception we heartily commend this book to our young 
friends. Any body wishing to make a cheap and, at the same 
time, acceptable present to children, cannot do better than send 
them “ The Prize,” 
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VIEW OF BELFORT 


(From Cassell’s “ History of the War between France and Germany.) 





Cassell’'s History of the War between 
France and Germany. Vo). |. 
Illustrated. Cassell, Petter 
and Galpin. 

Again the great publishing firm 
of Belle Sauvage Yard have shown 
that they can produce at one and 
the satne time the cheapest and 
most splendid periodical contriby. 
tion to literature. They have done 
this before now repeatedly After 
this fashion they have placed within 
reach of the million, one after an. 
other, some of Gustave Dor’s 
costliest sets of illustrations, They 
have, time and again, for a very 
trifling subscription _ monthly, 
brought out a very édition de fuse 

now of Swift’s ‘‘ Gulliver,” now of 

Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
now of that veritable library of ro- 
mance the “Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments.” Following up all their 
previous successes in this way, 
worthily enough, with their pro 
fusely embellished annals of the 
great Franco-Teutonic war of 1870- 
71, they have now issued, ina 
suitable form, the first moiety of 
the work in an exceedingly hand- 
some volume, emblazoned exter 
nall; with appropriate devices, and 
deserving a place upon the most 
elegant boudoir-table, as well as 
upon the best appointed bookshelf 
The letterpress and the woodcuts, 
the narrative of the war and its 
illustrations, we have from time to 
time commented upon, as the serial 
made its monthly appearance. Now 
that the first volume, however, is 
actually completed and in our 
hands—ponderously, in its blood- 
red binding of bevilled boards— 
we needs must endorse in a few 
words the commendations we have 
accorded to its contents, when 
coming to us piecemeal or by it- 
stalments. The period arrived at 
is the commencement of the clos 
ing month of 1870, when the iron 
girdle welded by Moltke was being 
ringed round Paris. Otherwise, the 
very heart or centre of the dreadful 
conflict is reached. Upwards of 
500 pages are given to the narre- 
tive. Fully 250 illustrations, por 
traits, incidents, localities, 
lavishly scattered through the 
book. When completed, comse 
quently, the work will exc 

1000 pages of printed descrip- 

tion, and will contain as mavy 

as soo embellishments. thet 

histories of the war have 4 
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peared, but no English work that can compete with this as a pic- 
torial record. 

The reader, in going through the volume, not only refreshes 
his memory in regard to all the wonderful events of that por- 
tentous struggle, which he first watched from day to day in the 
columns of the leading newspapers ; but at the same time he 
becomes familiarized with the aspect of the memorable scenes 
and historical personages there brought vividly under the world’s 
observation. Versailles, Paris; Alsace, Lorraine ; Metz, Stras- 
bourg ; Wilhelm, Napoleon ; Moltke, MacMahon ; Bismarck, 
Palikao ; palace and battle field ; Emperor and King ; Minister 
and Marshal ; all are pourtrayed in turn by artists whose pencils 
have learnt something of their cunning and accuracy from the 
realism we have all of us become accustomed to of late years, 
by the photograph and the stereoscope. Much has been done 
‘in the first volume, but more remains /o do in the second. The 
crash of Sedan, the fall of Metz, the capitulation of Strasburg, 
the captivity of the defeated Emperor at Wilhelmshohe, the 
flight of Gambetta from beleaguered Paris by balloon ; these 
and intermediate occurrences have already been commemorated 
by pen and pencil in this animated narrative. But among the 
astounding events of the sequel, it must be borne in mind that 
there are achievements and catastrophes, if that be possible, 
even yet more astounding —in answer to the fall of one empire, 
the rise of another! The bombardment and eventual sub- 
missions of the Parisians! The subversion of the column of 
Vend6éme, the conflagration of the Tuileries and many other 
historical buildings, the spread of incendiarism by the pé¢tro- 
leuses, the massacre of the hostages by the Commune, and the 
pitiless vengeance wreaked on the rebels by the soldiers of the 
Versailles Government. Gladly as we have welcomed this 
earlier portion of the history, we look forward with increased 
eagemess, for that very reason, to its continuation. Justice is 
safe to be done to the other half of the work yet to come, if the 
pen be but left in the hand of the same narrator, and if the lucid 
text he compiles be but embellished by the pencils and gravers, 
thanks to the skilled handling of which the present volume has 
been so lavishly and befittingly adorned. 


Lilias Lee, and other Poems. By James BALLANTINE. London 
and Edinburgh : Willliam Blackwood and Sons. 


The author's name has become a household word—not only 
throughout his native North, but throughout the kingdom and 
its distant dependencies. The appearance of the “ Gaber- 
lunzie’s Wallet”—so many years ago that it is scarcely prudent 
to. remember’ the exact date—created quite a sensation in 
literary circles ; its “wise saws and modern instances” being 
not unworthy to follow—without imitation—Christopher North’s 
celebrated Notes. Followed in its turn by song after song, 
and volume after volume, each rivalling the other in popularity, 
we may almost presume that the somewhat veteran author is 
almost beyond the region of criticism ; he is not, however, 
beyond the desire of seeing his labours of love—and we know 
they really are such—duly chronicled, and publicly adverted 
to, when placed before the world for deserved appreciation. 
We have hitherto been referring entirely to the strictly lyrical 
productions of Mr. Ballantine’s muse, some of which have 
gained a popularity hardly surpassed even by those of Burns, 

In the present volume, the Gaberlunzie has taken a more 
ambitious—we cannot say loftier—flight, wedded as we are to 
the Ballad and the Song, and produced what may be termed 
an epic story in “Lilias Lee”; and an historical play in 
‘Malcolm Canmore.” The former is a very simple, but mar- 
vellously sweet composition—both plot and execution alike 
partake of that #afura/ness which is the great charm of Scott’s 
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poetry; and like it, the word-pictures in “ Lilias Lee,” are 
vigorously pourtrayed in every page; so much 50, that we 
discern wealt} of material for a score of stirring art-treasures— 
an opportunity of which we believe several of the authors 
artist-friends will speedily avail themselves. Our readers must 
go to the volume for the absolute pith and marrow of this 
“exquisite love-cross’d” legend ; we will but whet their appe- 
tites with a brief extract taken almost at random :— 


“Ha! hark! a living flood comes rushing on ; 
Again the trumpet-tones are heard more clear ; 
Nearer and nearer still they come, anon 
The tramp of hurried chargers strikes the ear. 
The porch grows dark, the listeners start in fear, 
All save poor Lilias, who in speechless joy 
Clasps to her bosom, while a grateful tear 
Steals o’er her cheek, her little fairy boy, 
Who onward unseen glides, hope’s smiling bright envoy. 


From their tall chargers downward lightly spring, 
With courtly air, stout baron, lord, and knight ; 

They bend the knee, they gather round their King 
And primate Prince, who gracefully alight. 

Their surcoats, richly blazoned, sparkle bright ; 

Their towering plumes are waving wide and high. 
‘What means this pageant?’ asks the monk in fright ; 

He’s answered by a herald’s shrill-toned cry, 

That makes the vaulted church re-echo this reply : 


‘ Be’t known to all men that our good King James— 
To whom God grant a long and happy reign— 
Through me, his servant, his high will proclaims, 
If any one hath aught of to complain, 
If humblest vassal or if meanest swain 
At their superior’s hands have suffered wrong, 
Let them speak out, they shall not speak in vain; 
His ear is open and his arm is strong 
To hear and help the poor: may Heaven preserve him long!” 


“ Malcolm Canmore,” as may be surmised from the title, is 
purely Scottish in /vca/e; but, nevertheless, as introducing the 
saintly “‘ Queen Margaret of blessed memory”—who was sister 
to Edgar Atheling, the rightful heir of England's conquered 
crown—it forms a harmonious blending of Gael and Saxon; 
the incidents being picturesque and stirring, yet withal, chaste 
and somewhat dignified in their mode of treatment: the fol 
lowing extract is a fair example of the prevailing style, and 
relates to the chivalrous resolve of Malcolm, who had vowed 
to see Edgar seated on the English throne :— 


“ MALCOLM.—Such themes, fair princess, suit not with thy nature, 

And therefore shall not mar our converse now. 

Oh, let me rather urge a gentler theme, 

And tell thée how thou’rt shrined within my soul !— 

How since we met in childhood’s happy years 

Thy image, like a star, hath lit my path ; 

And now thou comest, the minister of peace, 

Showing rude war his foul deformity : 

Then, oh, sweet saint, complete thy peaceful conquest ! 

Let me aspire to win thy heart and hand, 

And with thy presence grace the Scottish throne. 
MARGARET.—Alas, my lord ! the outcast Margaret 

Is no fit mate for Malcolm, King of Scotland, : 
MALCOLM.—Malcolm had ne’er been King but for thy sire. 

With Edward’s aid Macbeth was overcome, 

And Scotland freed from a usurper’s thrall : 

Thou'lt free poor Scotland from a sterner tyrant, 

If with thy counsel she is weaned from war. 

Let me conjure thee, then, by all that’s sacred, 

To aid the cause of mercy and of love ;— 

Let love’s fond haste excuse my pressing speech, 

And let me woo thee, dearest, for my queen. 
MARGARET.—The times are not in harmony with love, 

And courtly pomp is alien to my nature. 
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Fain would I shun the glare of rank and fashion, 

And share the joys and sorrows of the lowly ; 

Fain would I shun the din of busy crowds, 

And stray amid the paths of solitude, 

Where silent meditation ranges free, 

To worship nature in her primal beauty. 
MaLcoLM.—Then hast thou endless sources of enjoyment 

Amid our craggy hills and rocky dells,— 

The mountain winds, swelling in joyous song, 

The streams careering o’er their pebbly beds, 

With pleasing melodies, shall charm thine ear ; 

The misty clouds that shroud our mountain-tops, 

Investing nature with a mystic grandeur, 

Shall raise thy soul to lofty contemplation ; 

While in the still seclusion of our glens 

Thou'lt find repose twin-sister to devotion ; 

And thou shalt be the seraph whose soft strains 

Shall soothe them all to happiness and peace. 
MARGARET.—Thy gen’rous sentiments and friendly welcome 

Affect me deeply. If so be thou deem’st 

The humble Margaret a fitting mate— 

This is no time for coyish maiden airs— 

Thou hast her leave to ask her hand from those 

Whom love and duty call her to obey.” 


There are some fifty lays and lyrics in the latter half of the 
volume, and all of them more or less interesting as the latest 
effusions of the “ Bard’ for such our author is in the highest 
conclave of Scottish Masonry. 


If there be one characteristic more than another which pre- | 


vails throughout James Ballantine’s writings, it is their high 
moral purpose ; added to which, “gash” good sense is ever 
eminently prominent. What a fine healthy ring—in these 
would-be working-man’s-friend days — this charming . lyric 
has— 
“WORK OUT YOUR AIN SALVATION, 
A WORKING MAN’S SONG. 

“Work out your ain salvation, men, frae poverty and sin, 

Frae God aboon you'll get the power, gin ye’ve the will to win ; 

Ne’er lippen to another arm to lift your heavy mell,— 

You'll work your ain salvation out, by working for yoursel’. 


The dour-browed frost o’ selfishness is unco hard to thaw, 

While vaunting Charity’s purse-strings are often dreigh to draw ; 
And oh ! the crust ye earn yoursel’, though aiblins unco wee, 

The harder ye hae wrought for’t is the sweeter aye to prie. 


Though mony trials come atween the cradle and the grave, 

There's neither work nor trial but a manly heart may brave ; 

And health to work for wife and weans, and pay through life his 

way, 

Is aye the greatest blessing that an honest man can hae. 

For age and trouble when they come our sympathies are rife, 

Yet independent earning brings an independent life ; 

And though our fate here, and ayont, we canna weel foretell, 

We ken that Heaven aye helps the man wha strives to help 

himsel’.” 

Would we had more of such metal—the ore is genuine, and 
the stamp noble! “Thomas Maitland” might even add his 
own name to such a “‘ Contemporary” gem as the one we have 
now quoted. The following we know to be a thoroughly 
faithful sketch—and it would not be difficult to find the originals 
of the graphic artist’s home-studies :— 


A FIRESIDE LILT. 


) ok 
me here sitting canty, I’m here sitting crouse, 
t routh 0’ life’s comforts to grace my wee house ; 
d while through the past mony changes I scan, 
feel I'm a happy and gratefu’ wee man. 


Wy father, wha left a young orphan his name, 
¢ frae his bright e’e faded life’s flick’ring flame, 
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Said, ‘ Jamie, aye follow ye heaven’s genial plan, 
Ye'll aye be a happy and gratefu’ wee man.’ 


My auld widowed mother, to me unco dear, 
She left me nae siller, she left me nae gear ; 
She taught me that honesty honour aye wan, 
And so I’m a happy and gratefu’ wee man. 


I hae a blithe wifie wha menses my hame, 
And oh she’s a pawky and coaxin’ wee dame ; 
I canna get angry, do a’ that I can, 

And so I’m a happy and gratefu’ wee man. 


We hae ae sweet daughter, and ance we had twa, 
But Heaven took our second dear darling awa’ ; 
Yet we'll gang and meet her, for life’s but a span, 
And so I’m a happy and gratefu’ wee man. 


We hae twa stout callants, wi’ warm and true hearts, 
Wha promise when men that they'll play manly parts ; 
In life’s glorious race siccan chiels canna stan’, 

And so I’m a happy and gratefu’ wee man. 


¥ve had friends ’mong the great, I’ve had friends ’mong the sma’, 
And never lost ane save wham death took awa’ ; 

But yonder I'll clasp them, wi’ friendship’s warm han’, 

And so I’m a happy and gratefu’ wee man. 


I hae dabbled in art, I hae dabbled in lair, 

The mair that I mastered, I aye sought the mair ; 
There’s routh mair to learn in yon bright sunny lan’, 
So still I'm a happy and gratefu’ wee man,” 


A more cheery volume—fresh as the “ Meadows” ‘from 
which it emanates, and lit up with sunbeams of delightful fancy, 
can scarcely be imagined; and to adequately describe its 
beauties would fill many pages of the limited space at our 
command, 


The Men and Women of the Reformation. By S. H. Burke. 
R. Washbourne. Part 12. 


This twelfth instalment brings the second volume of Mr. 
Burke’s enthralling biographical dictionary of “The Men and 
Women of the Reformation” to its conclusion. The range of 
its survey is sufficiently comprehensive, extending, as it does, 
from the days of Wolsey to the death of Cranmer. Those who 
are here commemorated will be found to include among their 
number, quite dispassionately, both the papal and anti-papal 
notables of that extraordinary epoch. The closing scene here 
described is revealed in the lurid glare of Cranmer’s aufo-da-fe. 
The effect of the narrative is not only horrible, but appalling. 
Our author, in his Comments upon the Archbishop’s tergiversa- 
tion, upon his issuing his long series of recantations, ending at 
last, as Cobbett expressed it, with his “‘recanting his recanta- 
tion,” are mild and genial as compared with those contained 
in the “ History of the Protestant Reformation ”—written half 
a century ago with one of the quills of Peter Porcupine, dipped 
in the blackest ink that art ever compounded from the bitterest 
gall and wormwood. Where Cobbett was fiercest in his de- 
nunciations, Mr. Burke contents himself with saying (vol. ii. 
p. 408) that “the barbarous death he suffered, and the cause 
for which he was mistakenly condemned, procured for him the 
title of martyr for a creed which he foreswore but the pre- 
ceding hour, and which he resumed in fury when he found 
himself deceived in the alleged pardon promised for his re- 
cantation.” Even unsympathizing narrators, like Mr. Burke 
and the historian of the Reformation, must perforce admit this, 
at least, in regard to Archbishop Cranmer, that when the ter- 
rible end came he had then, at any rate, in the resolve he at 
last arrived at—like Sczevola of old—the courage of his con- 


victions. 
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Homes, Haunts, and Works of Rubens, Vandyke, Rembrandt, 
and Cuyp, the Dutch Genre Painters, Michael Angelo, and 
Raffaelle, By FrepericK WILLIAM FarrHoLt. London: 
Virtue and Co., 26, Ivy Lane. 1871. 

The late Mr. F. W. Fairholt was well known as a clever 
draughtsman, an easy graphic writer, and an observant if not 
very profound art critic, and was a frequent contributor to the 
Art Journal. The present work is a reprint in a collected form 
of various papers contributed by him, from time to time, to that 
journal, and contains also his illustrations. Belgium, with its 
quaint old buildings, its fine collections of pictures, and its noble 
cathedrals, offers a rich field to the artist and archzologist, and 
Mr. Fairholt accordingly found there plenty of employment for 
both pen and pencil. He seems to have spent the principal 
part of his sojourn in Bel- 
gium at Antwerp, and to 
have explored very fully 
the art treasures it con- 
tains. These are well 
known ; but even tourists 
may be amused with the 
account Mr. Fairholt gives 
of the “ Antwerp Giants.” 

“The Flemings have 
always delighted in the 
grotesque, and in startling 
popular pageantry. Every 
city had, and has still, its 
appointed day of jubilee, 
generally in honour of its 
patron saint, when the 
trade guild parades the 
streets in fanciful dresses, 
accompanied by the civic 
giants, enormous figures of 
animals—real and _ ima- 
ginary — whales, ships 
fully rigged and manned, 
with heathen gods, ciassic 
heroes, and heterogeneous 
characters to marshal the 
whole. No great city was 
without its giant, and on 
great occasions they all 
assembled to do honour 
to thé advent of some 
great personage. The 
only giant who has never 
travelled beyond the walls 
of his own city, is Antigon 
of Antwerp, and for the 
most sufficient reason— 
there is no gate in the 
whole city tall enough for him to pass under. This enormous 
figure was constructed in the reign of the Emperor Charles V. 
Within the body is a spiral staircase, leading to a platform on 
a level with the neck, where a man stands to direct a windlass 
to turn the head from side to side, when he is drawn on his car 
through the streets. He is provided with a wife of equally 
gigantic proportions, and a brood of young giants, about ten 
feet high, who walk after them. Their bodies are of wicker 
work, and conceal strong men, who give what vitality they can 
to the monsters. They are the delight of the populace, who 
speak with warm affection of ‘notre bon pére Antigon,’ ‘sa 
belle dame,’ and ‘nos amiables petits Géants,’ yet the history 
of the ‘bon ptre’ would seem to call for no mark of esteem. 
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_ and considers that it is impossible 
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PETER PAUL RUBENS. 


(From Fairhoit's “ /omes and Haunts of Rubens, &c.”) 


According to popular legend he was a cruel giant, who inhg. 
bited a castle on the Scheldt, where Antwerp now stands, ang 
exacted heavy toll from all boats that passed : if the men did 
not pay he cut off their hands. Braban, one of Julius Casars 
generals, ultim@tely conquered him, founded the seignory named 
Brabant after him, and built Antwerp, giving it that name in 
memory of the hands cut off (hand t'worper) by the giant, which 
hands still appear in the city arms, as may be seen in the shield 
borne by the giant’s wife. In spite, however, of so clear and 
vivacious a narrative, sober topographers are more inclined to 
trace the name of the city from its position, ‘an t'werf’ (on 
the wharf), that led to its great commercial prosperity.”’ 

Mr. Fairholt gives some amusing descriptions of Holland, 
fully to appreciate Dutch 
art without visiting Dutch 
countries. “The golden 

| sunsets of Cuyp, and the 
rich green meadows of 
Paul Potter, can be fully 
appreciated by any ad- 
mirer of nature; but the 
quainter peculiarities of 
Dutch art — its __low, 
swampy landscapes, some- 
times varied by ridges of 
sand, always abounding in 
water and sky, with a low 
horizon, having at times 
an unnatural look; its 
| cottage-roofs scarcely 
peeping above the raised 
causeways so laboriously 
constructed for necessary 
transit; its stunted willows 
and avenues of limes; 
its luxuriant herbage; its 
thousands of windmills; 
its well-fed cattle, and 
equally well-fed peasantry 
—are all so many truths, 
the more forcibly brought 
| to the mind in travelling 
over the land whose 
painters have fixed them 
on canvas for ever, and 
made them familiar to the 
whole world.” Of the 
well-known village of 
Broeck, the typical village 
of Holland, renowned as 
| the cleanest place in the 
world, Mr. Fairholt gives 
= the following account :— 
“In Broeck no one enters a house by the front door, nor is 
any one seen at a front window. The front of a house ’s 
where the ‘best parlours’ are, which are sacred to cleanliness 
and solitude. Irving’s description of such an apartment 
rigidly true : ‘The mistress and her confidential maid visited 
it once a week, for the purpose of giving it a thorough clea 
ing, and putting things to rights ; always taking the precaution 
of leaving their shoes at the door, and entering devoutly om 
their stocking-feet. After scrubbing the floor, sprinkling 
with fine white sand, which was curiously stroked into angles 
and curves and rhomboids, after washing the windows, rubbing 
and polishing the furniture, and putting a new bunch of ever 
greens in the fireplace, the window-shutters were again closet 
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keep out the flies, and the room carefully locked up till the 
revolution of time brought round the weekly cleaning-day.’ 
The people of Broeck always enter their houses by back- 
doors, like so many burglars, and to ensure their front-door 
from unholy approach, the steps leading up to it are removed, 
never to be placed there but when three great occasions open 
the mystic gate, and these are births, marriages, and funerals ; 
so that to enter a Dutchman’s house by that way is indeed an 


‘ . nt.’ ” 
“Of the Dutch genre painters the best known are Brauwer, 
Ostade, Douw, 
Steen, Mieris, 
Gerard and Wou- 
yermans, of the first 
two of whom Mr. 
Fairholt gives an in- 
teresting sketch, and 
the whole chapter is 
perhaps the best in 
the book. The 
landscape - painters | 
and Dutch garden- 
ing generally are 
somewhat too briefly 
handled. Some of 
the sketches are 
very graphic and 
clever. We have 
selected the view of 
“Rembrandt’s Mill” 
—said to be taken 
from an etching by 
himself —and “A 
Portrait of Peter 
Paul Rubens.” 
There are also given | 
some outlines of 
various pictures by 
Rubens, but these 
do not strike us 
as giving a very 
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What Peter Parley used to be to the whole race of sturdy 
school-boys, Aunt Judy is now-a-days to a gentler and a younger 
race of children. She caters for them month by month, and 
year after year, with the discretion and the beneficence of a 
fairy godmother. 


Nurse Grand’s Reminiscences at Home and Abroad. By Miss 
BRIGHTWELL. London: The Religious Tract Society. 

This is a reprint of a series of papers which appeared origi- 
nally in the earlier numbers of the Sunday at Home. The 
1 home portion con- 

sists of a series of 
death-bed scenes 
loosely strung to- 
gether, and a few 
short tales of no par- 
ticular merit or, in- 
| deed, meaning ; all 
lof them written in 
the peculiar style 
| which appertains to 
religious tracts. As 
occasional + papers 
| they were probably 
| well suited to the 
| pages of the Sunday 
at Home, but they 
| are scarcely worth 
reprinting. The 
second portion con- 
sists of Nurse 
Grand’s Adventures 
in India, and is far 
superior to the home 





16 Dit nN) portion. Miss 
ia sh ye Brightwell does not 
° i teal +. ee —_ apparently write of 
* . ae the scenes she de- 


scribes from  per- 
|sonal knowledge, 


REMBRANDT'S MILL. but she has care- 


vivid idea of the . (From Fairholt’s “‘ Homes and Haunts of Rubens, &« ” fully read the 


originals. 


Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume. Edited by Mrs. ALFRED 
Gatty. Bell and Daldy. 


By an admirable arrangement the monthly parts of Aunt 
Judy's Magazine are collected together at the close of the year, 


and re-titled as above, “Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume,” | 


being as seasonably welcome now, every successive yuletide, as 
a game of snapdragon, or of blind man’s buff. Story and 
Verse, pictures and letterpress, are’pleasantly jumbled together 
in this gladdening miscellany. Conspicuous among the illus- 
trators this year is that old friend of us all, George Cruik- 
shank. “Timothy’s Shoes,” have furnished him with a capital 
theme for his frontispiece,—the fairy shoes given to Timothy’s 
mother during his infancy by the little old lady on the broom- 
stick, and that had the faculty (these wonderful shoes !) of 
going to school, punctually of themselves, whether Timothy 
Played truant or not! The most delightful tale of all in the goodly 
Volume, however, is the long serial story related in ever so 
many chapters, oddly entitled; “A Flat Iron for a Farthing.” 
he writer of these veracious passages in the. life of an only 
te H. Ewing. The artist who illustrates the tale as 
4 ingly as it 1s related is H. Patterson, whose pencil evi- 
ently delights in pourtraying little boys in knickerbockers. 








- «=< =———n! VERNORS accounts of 
missionaries and travellers, and compiled therefrom some 
interesting sketches of India regarded from the missionary 
point of view. We doubt, however, whether the introduction 
of Nurse Grand as the narrator of the stories adds at all to 
their interest, especially as she is a very shadowy and hazily 
drawn character, and the book, like most reprints, is very 
patchy, and wants uniformity. However, children may find 


| some amusement in the Indian portion ; but the first part is 


hardly suitable for their reading. 
Hot Coals, The Apple War, and other Stories. The Tiny 
Library. London: S. W. Partridge and Co. 

In this pretty wee volume every thing is very small (and 
therefore in keeping), except the type, which is great, and the 
goodness of the good boys of whom we read, which is still 
greater. 

“ Buster,” and “ Baby Jim.” Children’s Friend Series. London ; 
Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday ; and S. W. Partridge and Co. 

This quaint-titled little book would be a capital present for 
poor boys, to whom the natural style in which the story is 
told would greatly enhance its value. “ Buster,” and “ Baby 
Jim” are two brother street Arabs, who are happily rescued 
from their misery. 
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Woop, M.A., F.L.S., &c. 


What would we 
not have given for 
this volume in the 
days of our boy- 
hood! The instinct 
for collecting ‘ spe- 
cimens” was as 
strong then as now, 
but met with far less 
encouragement. We 
had nothing but the 
valuable but rather 
ponderous ‘“ Intro- 
duction to Entomo- 
logy,” by Kirby and 
Spence, to help us 
in identifying the 
creeping and flying 
things we were so 
eager to catch, and 
our difficulties were 
increased by the fact 
that the learned au- 
thors ranged the 
whole world for their 
data, and omitted 
both plates and in- 
dices from 
rather discursive trea- 
tise. We have no 
such complaints to 








their | 


make of the volume | 


before us. In the 


first place, it deals | 


only with .insects at 


home—i. e. English | 


Entomology — and 
we are therefore 
never in 
whether the remarks 
we are reading apply 
to familiar objects or 
otherwise. Again, 
the illustrations are 
numerous and excel- 
lent, and the index, 
or rather indices, 
copious and syste- 
matic. Of Mr. 
Wood's style it is 


doubt | 


unnecessary to say | 


anything, for his little 
volumes are not only 
“common objects on 
the sea-shore,” but 
are to be found on 
every table and. in 
all sorts of libraries. 
He writes with the 
ease that springs 


London: Longmans. 1871. 


THE BOMBARDIER BEETLE, 
(From Wood's “ Jasects at Home.”’) 


rience of the art of rendering scientific knowledge attractive 


and popular. 


By means of chart-drawings he familiarises the 


eye with the details of insect-anatomy, and we venture to say 


d Review. 


=== 


= 


that any one who will follow his directions in dissecting ang 
labelling the different parts of a beetle or moth will never be 


Ht. 
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puzzled with the dig 
ferences _ between 
mandibles and max. 
ill or thorax and 
abdomen. 

It is not impro. 
bable that some of 
our readers ma 
suppose that spiders 
and woodlice and 
centipedes are in. 
sects, and therefore 
come within the 
scope of such a work 
as that which is be 
fore us. We can- 
not do better than 
quote Mr. Wood's 
own words to show 
why they are ex 
cluded, and in what 
terms an insect is 
scientifically de 
fined :— 

“ Insects are tech- 
nically described as 
being ‘articulated an- 
mals, breathing by 
trachea, divided into 
three distinct portions, 
viz. the head, th 
thorax, and the ab- 
domen, passing 
through a series of 
transformations, and 
having in the perfud 
or winged state six 


| articulated legs and 


from a perfect mastery of his subject, and from long expe- | loosely, insects admit of a threefold classification. _ 
interesting class comprises beetles ; the most beautiful, moths 
and butterflies; and the most extensive, wasps, bees, ants, a 


two antenna.” 
This short formula, 
which, when explain- 
ed, can be easily car- 
ried in the memory, 
is then discussed in 


| detail by Mr. Wood. 


He shows how neces- 
sary every word of 
it is for the correct 
definition of an iD 
sect, and why wood- 
lice are classed 
among the Crus 
tacea, spiders among 
the Arachnida, and 
worms among the 
Annelida, instead of 
all of them being 
grouped together un- 
der the single hea 
of Insecta. Speaking 
The most 
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the countless varieties of flies. H 
member of the first class :— 





| 


“There is a prettily-made, though soberly-coloured little | 


peetle, called Brachinus explodens, the latter title being given 
to it in consequence of a most singular property which it pos- 
sesses, and which is almost unique in the animal kingdom. It 


secretes a remarkable volatile fluid, which it has the power of | 


retaining or expelling at will. When alarmed it throws out a 
small quantity of this fluid, which immediately volatilises with 
a slight explosion when it comes in contact with the atmo- 
sphere, and looks very much like the fire of miniature artillery. 
In consequence of this phenomenon, the insect which produces 
it is popularly called the Bombardier Beetle. 

“This curious property is used in defence. The beetle, being 
a small and comparatively feeble one, is liable to be attacked 
by the larger Geodephaga, especially by those belonging to the 
genus Carabus. The lesser insect could have no chance of 
escape, but for its curious weapons of defence. When the 
Carabus chases the Brachinus, the latter waits until the former 


has nearly reached its prey, and then fires a gun, so to speak, | 


in its face. The effect on the Carabus is ludicrous. The insect 
seems quite scared at such a repulse, stops, backs away from 
the tiny blue cloud, and allows its intended prey to reach a 
place of safety.” 

Our illustration represents the Bombardier in the act of 
discharging his gun to the signal discomfiture of the pursuing 
Carabus. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Wood has a good word to say 
for the lady-birds (which, he says, are sometimes less poetically 
called lady-cows). They are among the greatest benefactors of 
civilized life, preserving many a harvest, which, but for their 
aid, would be hopelessly lost. The green-fly—that pest of 
gardeners—is their favourite food, and in the hop-districts their 
appearance is welcomed by the farmer, who knows how liable 
his crop is to the attacks ofaphides. It is curious that this insect 
is called in France Béte de la Vierge, or Vache & Dieu, and we 
can only account for the similarity in the nomenclature by sup- 
posing that the knowledge of the little creature’s services to 
mankind has long been spread throughout both countries. 

It would be easy to fill our columns with interesting extracts 
from this beautiful book, but we prefer to send our readers to 
the book itself. Nocountry house ought to be without a copy 
of it, and, as a prize or a present, it would form a most accept- 
able addition to every school-boy’s library. 


icmntinnineae 
THE MAGAZINES. 


Art presents us with a most exquisite Madonna, that in the 
Museum at Parma by Correggio, reproduced by heliotypy from the 
engraving by S. Toschi. In the notice this engraving is compared 
favourably with that by Desnoyers. Another plate has for its 
subject Mr. Crittenden’s singularly beautiful and unconventional 
statue “ By the Sea-Shore.” ‘This, too, is an excellent and faithful 
Tepresentation, except (as is pointed out in the notice) that the optical 
aberration due to the lens makes the foot and hand rather too 

A third illustration many would at first sight pronounce to 
bea Vandyke, but it is supposed to be a portrait of Prince Rupert 
by Velasquez. Last (in every sense of the word, to our thinking) 
comes an Interior of a Cathedral in Italy, from a painting by 
C Schloesser. The letter-press contains, as usual, much valuable 
art criticism on home and foreign subjects. 

Contemporary is not quite so good a number as was last 
month's. In “Evolution and its Consequences” Professor Huxley 
Teves some smart blows from St. George Mivart. The Bishop of 

asmania has a paper on “ The Church of the Future ;” the Duke 

a curious essay “On Hibernicisms in Philosophy,” and 
Calderon one on “ Moral Philosophy, and Savage Life.” 


| 
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Arthur Sullivan. Richard Proctor writes on “A Great Solar Erup- 
tion,” Charles Kingsley on “Town Geology;” the Author of 
“ Friends in Council,” gives some “ Hints for Essays,” and W. Gil- 
bert tells of the wonders to be done with a shilling. 

In London Society Mr. Percy Fitzgerald commences “The Travels 
of Young Ccelebs,” and Mr. Henry Kingsley gives “ An Episode in 
the Life of Charles Mordaunt.” We cannot compliment the latter 
gentleman in his choice of a name for his hero at the present time. 
“Christmas in a Dispensary” is a very horrible story. “ About 
Cats” is an amusing paper, suggested, we suppose, by the recent 
Show. The illustrations are excellent. 

Golden Hours begins a story by Mrs. H. B. Paull, called “Trevor 
Court,” and a series of papers on “The British Peasantry,” by 
Richard Heath. Several of the illustrations are very good. 

Good Words for the Young seem in this number especially good 
words.“ Innocents’ Ireland,” by the Author of “ Lilliput Levee ;” 
“Molly,” by Lady Barker ; “Two Strong Highlanders,” by Nor- 
man Macleod, and “ Lessons in Composition,” by Matthew Browne, 
are amongst them. 

Chambers’ Fournal has the conclusion of “ Cecil’s Tryst,”—a far 
better story than many of the sensational novels of the day. “Matri- 
monial Curiosities” is a very amusing paper, as also is “A Very Dark 
Séance.” “Christmas Pies,” “Regimental Sobriquets,” and “ Daniel 
Maclise,” are very readable. 

St. Paul’s opens with “ Septimius,” a romance of immortality, by 
N. Hawthorne. “The Latest Tournament” everybody should 
read, especially Sir Tyke, the knight of Chelsea. Mr. Disraeli is 
the subject of the first of a series of papers on literary legislators. 
Jean Ingelow begins a story called “ Off the Skelligs.” 

The Sunday Magazine has an interesting account of the working 
of a Ragged School, the story of a charming old centenarian, “ Old 
Sally,” a native of Rosthwaite, near Derwentwater, a paper on 
“ Sailors’ Homes,” by the editor, another on“ Philip Henry » bith por- 
trait), and the fourth of Dr. Hanna’s papers on “ The Resurrection 
of the Dead.” 

The S¢. Fames’ will charm those who know the Munich galleries, 
by a very beautiful heliotype reproduction of Raphael’s St. Cecilia. 
A paper on “St. Alban’s Abbey ” is illustrated by two engravings, 
one of the Abbey itself, the other of the old Abbey gateway. The 
writers of “Our Adyentures in the War” continue their papers, 
“ Under the Red Cross,” and light literature is represented by fresh 
instalments of “A Noble Error,” “ Author and Actress,” and “ The 
Cravens of Cravenscourt.” 

The Art Fournal has three full-page illustrations: (1) “ Marie 
Antoinette listening to the Act of Accusation,” engraved by L. Stocks, 
from the painting by E. M. Ward ; (2) “ The Mountain Shepherd,” 
engraved by C. Cousen, from the picture by J. Linnell ; (3) “ Africa,” 
from the group at the Albert Memorial, by W. Theed. The second 
of these is by far the most pleasing picture of the three, but the two 
others are admirably engraved, and are so well known that it would 
be needless to point out their merits. Mr. S. C. Hall contributes a 
paper on “ Somerleyton,” the seat of the late Sir F. Crossley, Bart., 
profusely illustrated. A curious old manufacture, now extinct, but 
well known a few years ago in South Wales—the Pontypool Japan- 
ware—is the subject of another illustrated article. A third is on 
Doulton’s Stoneware, and a fourth gives us three pictures by 
J. F. Dicksee, all of them meritorious, and the first, “ Sweet Anne 
Page,” a lovely face. 

Christian Work reviews the events of the last year, and has a 
large amount of missionary intelligence. A letter, of which the 
brave and gentle, learned and hardworking, Bishop Patteson is the 
subject, has a mournful interest at this time. ' 

The World of Wit and Humour contains an immense variety of 
jokes of different quality. Some of the illustrations are very quaint. 
It is striking to observe the large selection of humorous writings 
that may be borrowed from across the Atlantic. 
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The Argosy begins a story by the Editor, called “Within the 
Maze.” Johnny Ludlow contributes a tale “At Whitney Hall.” 
His anticipation of its being pronounced “not much of a story” will 
not, we think, be fulfilled. There is a good deal of shrewd common 
sense in “ A Few Words about Novel-Writing.” 

Aunt Fudy’s Magazine has the first three chapters of a story, 
“From Six to Sixteen,” bythe author of “A Flat Iron for a Farthing;” 
a song for the new year by Dr. Gatty, set to music by A. S. Gatty ; 
a paper on Engraving, and a story by Douglas Straight. If this be 
the member for Shrewsbury, it is curious to find another of our 
legislators writing children’s stories. 

The Victoria gives a large amount of space to a paper which, we 
fancy, must not be very popular amongst the Woman’s Rights 
party, and the Editor’s fairness is therefore commendable. The 
“Proceedings of the Victoria Discussion Society” are given as 
usual. There are two pretty little poems, “ A Street Meeting,” and 
“ Christmas Echoes.” 

Colburn’s New Monthly gives the first instalment of a historical 
novel that has been eagerly looked for, “ Boscobel; a Tale of the 
Year 1651,” the first chapter relating how Charles II. arrived before 
Worcester, and captured a fort. The “Bagh o’ Bahar,” “Barbara’s 
Ghost Story,” and “Abbot’s Grange” are the three other tales. 
There is a second notice of the Euphrates Valley Railway. 

The Treasury of Literature and Ladies’ Treasury has apparently 
endless patterns, &c., several readable papers, stories, and verses. 
We cannot but think that this magazine would do much better to 
drop the former of its titles, the present combination being need- 
lessly long. 

The //lustrated Catholic Magazine, besides its serial tales, has 
several interesting papers ; one on “Temple Bar” (a reprint from 
the St. ames’ Magazine) ; “A Brave Deed, lately performed at 
Fribourg ;” “ The Significance of Proper Names,” &c. 

With respect to 7/e Net for 1871, we have already called atten- 
tion to the judicious editing of this most excellent missionary 
chronicle, and are not surprised at this volume corroborating our 
good opinion. 

Old Merry’s Monthly will in future be published by Messrs. 
Warne, and will be improved in several ways. We have little 
doubt that contributions promised from Professor Pepper, the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, W. H. Kingston, Mrs. Valentine, &c., will make it a 

rime favourite with boys. The present number has some good 
illustrations, one of them printed in colours, from an original design 
by Birket Foster. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


Ballad. “ The night closes o'er her.” Elizabeth Philp. (Cramer, 
Wood, and Co.) A simple ballad, devoid of pretension ; the best 
point of which is the closing sentence in the minor mode. 

“Early Blossoms.” F. Pridham. (Brewer and Co.) Half a 
dozen fanciful little pieces, under the separate titles of “ The Lilac,” 
“The Laburnum,” “The Whitethorn,” “The Chestnut,” “The 
Linden,” and “ The Acacia.” Several of these melodies have pert- 
ness and character, and all are well laid out for small hands. In 
some respects, No. 3 is the best; especially as the player’s left 
hand has a 
expression. This music will give pleasure to those “early blos- 
soms,” our children. Let us hope for more matured specimens of 
our composer’s talents. 

“ Marion and Edith.” A caprice for Pianoforte, four hands. 
Hannah Binfield. (Joseph Williams.) A pretty duet, built upon a 
theme of a Spanish type. The whole is very well sustained ; albeit, 
the form with the inevitable episode or trio in the subdominant, is 
somewhat threadbare. The interest is fairly divided between the 
two players, and the piece is sparkling and pleasant. 

Serenade. “She sleeps, my lady sleeps.” Fames H. Simpson. 
(Cramer, Wood, and Co.) One or two of the phrases are measured 
rather limpingly, otherwise the melody has grace; though there is 
but little freshness about it. 

Ballad. “ In sweet forest glade.” G.A.Macfarren. (Cramer, 
Wood, and Co.) There are touches of elegant simplicity in the 
voice part, and the accompaniment is sustained with interest. 

Song. “The Trooper.” A. Plumpton. (Cramer, Wood, and 
Co.) There is a certain vigour in this, and the whole runs smoothly 
enough, at a trotting pace. 


The I. Uustrated Review. 


| say the critics. 


assage or two assigned to it, requiring touch and \ 





Song. “ Queen of Beauty.” H. Smart. (Cramer, Wood,and¢ 

A brilliant song, with a bright accompaniment of al > =; 
; gs, W! g ; i t of almost orchestral 
proportions. It will make a capital concert piece. 

“Write mea Letter from Home.” Transcription for Pianoforte 
Arthur Grenville. (Jaseph Williams.) A very well-managed 
arrangement of a Christy Minstrel tune ; with one or two varia. 
tions, which are both easy and effective. y 

Song. “ Forgotien.” Louisa Gray. (Cramer, Wood, and Co 
There is nothing much in this song, and its title is, we fear = 
phetic as regards its future fate. : 

“Silver Rain,” for the Pianoforte. A. Baumbach, (Joseph Wil. 
liams.) An effective, though not very original melody, with q 
variation of the old spinning kind, with the rapid repetition of the 
same note by changing the fingers. 

Impromptu for Piano. G. Ferraris. (Cramer, Wood,and Co) 
Really a cleverly-written little piece, and perhaps the best we have 
met with from the pen of this composer. 

Song. “The Curfew.” Charles W. Smith. (Cramer, Wood 
and Co.) Some of the accompanying harmonies are sombre and 
suggestive, and the song has other points of merit. The whole js 
laid out with evident care and some musicianship. 

“Kathleen.” Valse. C. H. R. Marriot. (Joseph Williams.) A 
set of waltzes beginning with the accustomed introduction and 
cadenza. The piece is good of its kind. 

Hymns and Carols. F. F. Simpson. (Cramer, Wood, and Co, 
No. 4 is before us; it is a setting of “The Pilgrims of the 
Night,” of the modern part-song type. Certain of the progressions 
are feeble, and there is too much action in the last part of the 
tune. 

“Souvenir de Prague.” W. Kuhe. (Joseph Williams.) As might 
be expected, this piece displays the hand of a master of the showy 
technicalities of the instrument. Several pretty and characteristic 
Bohemian melodies form the foundation upon which the composer 
has built this rattling musical gymnastic performance. 


a = > — 
THEATRES. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH OPERA BOUFFE. 
Burlesque is, or ought to be going out of fashion. So, at least, 
But what are we to have instead? The demand 
is for something brisk, lively, and just a little frivolous, full of 
action, bustle, and glitter ; a vehicle for the display of pretty faces, 
smart dresses, and bright scenery, and for the introduction of viva- 
cious music and not too vivacious dances. It is very wrong, no 
doubt, to desire mere amusement, and not the legitimate drama in 
one of its many curious forms ; but the public, with its usual per- 
versity, wants its spirits raised instead of depressed, and as our 
native authors and composers cannot devise any new form of 
entertainment we have turned in despair to Ofera bouffe. After 
one or two doubtfully successful attempts a real hit, in a commer- 
cial sense, has been made with “Geneviéve de Brabant,” by 10 
means the best of Offenbach’s many effusions, at the Philharmonic 
Theatre, Islington, of all places in the world. More recently a pretty 
close imitation of Opera bouffe has been attempted, not, we imagine, 
with very encouraging results at the Gaiety. It may be useful to 
compare the two works. “Geneviéve de Brabant” is, musically 
skien, open to all sorts of objections, but it has plenty of life 
and animal spirits, and here and there evidences fancy, originality, 
and grotesque humour. It has not much refinement or polish, the 
sentiment is skin deep, and from time to time there are spasms 
frightful discord. Furthermore, as is usually the case when Offen- 
bach is in question, some of the ideas are borrowed. For instanet, 
the refrain of the pretty “ Balcony Song” is decidedly suggestive of 
an air by Donizetti. One of the favourite morceau, to use a cam 
phrase, is the “Sleep Song,” a rather rambling melody, much in the 
style of Gounod, while the Offenbachian fondness for noise and 
music of the imitative kind is fully exemplified in the “ Crowing 
Chorus,” the storm trio, and a ballad entitled “Kiss, Kiss.” 1e 
grand feature of the work appears to be the “ Gendarmes’ Duet 
which is certainly humorous and characteristic. ‘The choruses 
concerted pieces are of little value. The work as a whole 1s spa 
modic, and fragmentary, but it has verve, case, and spontaneity. 
Much of its popularity is no doubt owing to the generally efficient 
manner in which it has been produced. Hitherto Offenbach's 
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been played in a heavy, laboriously-funny style that has 

them almost unintelligible. They have been weighed down 
by Hibretti_ of the dreariest drescription, full of aimless talk and 
stale “Joe Millers,” while the performers, have limited their attempts 
at humour to grotesque costumes without meaning, stupid horse- 


co 


trifles have 


play, change for the better has been made. To begin with the 
«book of the words.” The story is given within the smallest pos- 
sible compass, song follows song in quick succession, and we are 
thus saved those interminable discussions on all sorts of irrelevant 
matters which proved so wearisome in “Chilperic” and “ Le Petit 
Faust,’ as played at the Lyceum. The plot of “Geneviéve de 
Brabant” is discursive and without interest, and a little confused, 
sowe have lost nothing by the condensation. That the verse is 
not always of a high order will be evident from the following 
lines :-— 
“HERMIT’S SONG, 
I’m the hermit of the valley ; 
When from out my box I sally, 
Let no person dilly-dally, 
Or I say to him, ‘Just a//ez’ 
From the hermit of the valley.” 


However, doggrel of the above sort is pardoned for the sake of 
music that, on the whole, is pleasant, backed up by evident zeal and 
much cleverness on the part of the performers. The more promi- 
nent members of the company play into each other’s hands, in a 
way not often seen on the English stage in works of this class, or 
indeed of any class. The scenery is fair, the chorus, in spite of the 
dowdy dresses, passably efficient, and the orchestra, though rough, 
not more than usually untuneful. Miss Emily Soldene, who sus- 
tains the principal part, has certainly made a great advance, both 
as actress and singer, since she played at the Lyceum. Her really 
fine voice has been carefully trained, and she entered thoroughly 
into the Spirit of her part, acting with much spirit and real humour. 
Her Drogan is full of animation, fun, and mischief, the merriment is 
not forced or vulgar, and the assumption throughout is highly origi- 
nal, vigorous, and effective. Miss Soldene has no slight command of 
facial expression, her bye-play is intelligent, and there is a freshness 
and zest in her performance which entitles it to high praise. We 
have only to add that she has an imposing figure and a good stage 

nce. Miss Selina Dolaro sings and looks well as the Duchess, 
tthe Grand Duke, Golo, and the Burgomaster, are characters out of 
which even really clever actors can get very little fun. On the whole, 
“Geneviéve de Brabant” is a representative piece, being a very 
favourable specimen indeed of Oféra douffe in an English dress, and 
showing pretty well what can and what cannot be done with this 
form of entertainment. In adaptation from the French the “ book 
of the words” is the great difficulty, in Opera bouffe of home manu- 
facture the trouble is with the music. Thus in “Thespis,” at the 
Gaiety, we have a really bright, humorous, and amusing play 
wedded to melodies of the vague, imitative, and dead-alive sort. 
To be sure, Mr. Gilbert has not made as much of his subject as he 
might have done, but his work-deserved better treatment than it 
has met with at the hands of Mr. Sullivan. The music is not with- 
Out a certain cleverness, indeed, it is effectively scored for the 
orchestra, which, by-the-bye, on the night of our visit, played most 
carelessly. It has, too, a certain grace and refinement, but it is 
sadly deficient in animal spirits and humour. Mr. Sullivan seems 
out of his element in Opéra douffe. There is no heart in what he 
done. His melodies, though sometimes effective, are as a rule, 
mechanical and common-place, and he appears to most advantage 
in dirs of a sentimental type, indeed, wherever fun and briskness are 
least in demand. But to be sure, good music would have been 
away upon such a company as that at the Gaiety. Mdlle. 
“lary has a pleasant voice and manner, but Miss Constance Loseby 
sa Singer quite of the music-hall type, and Miss Farren, though a 
ae actress, has literally no voice at all. As for Mr. J. L. 
ole, he can hardly lay claim to honours of a musical sort, whatever 
~ ‘May be as a low comedian. 

sranepie” opens with a very commonplace overture, followed by 
‘brief introduction not without significance, and an uninteresting 

} for female voices. From beginning to end of the opera 
di Is scarcely an original phrase or a striking idea. It is all 
uted Offenbach and Gounod, without the vivacity of the one 


and senseless grimacing. At the Philharmonic, however, a | 
| achievement is by: no means to be commended, and it is a matter 








composer, or the grace of the other. Perhaps the most pleasing 
of the airs is a melody of the ballad order, sung by Mdlle. 
Clary; we may also mention with praise a duett occurring earlier 
in the work, but the dance music is flat and stale, the concerted 
pieces are scrappy, and the finale to the second act quite without 
emphasis or dramatic force. Altogether Mr. Sullivan’s latest 


of regret that a clever and ingenious composer should have allowed 
himself to be tempted into paths where such talent as he may 
possess cannot appear to advantage. We hope no more attempts 
will be made to naturalize Opéra bouffe, it is quite enough to have 
adaptations from the French; English musicians have not the 
briskness, flippancy, and spirit of mischievous fun necessary to 
secure success in works of this description. There is, however, 
a certain form of extravaganza, combining fancy, grace, and quiet 
humour, in which composers like Mr. Sullivan might appear to 
advantage. But they must think for themselves, their work must 
have distinctive character, and a really English tone. If clever 
writers, and clever musicians, and intelligent managers could be 
got to work harmoniously together, which is doubtful, we might 
one of these days have a class of entertainment, partly play, partly 
opera, humorous, and yet artistic, steering clear of breakdowns 
on the one hand, and can-cans on the other. At present all the fun 
is in the burlesques, and all the clever music in the Opéra bouffes ; 
when an attempt is made to combine the two, the author and com- 
poser are irreconcilably at variance, the spirit of the music is 
French, and the spirit of the play English. Gendarmes have to 
turn into policemen. Marguerite has to be sent to school at 
Peckham Rye, and for French wit we are obliged to substitute 
practical fun of the Christmas pantomime order. The whole point 
and flavour of the piece is lost; the music has no longer any 
dramatic significance, and we find the characters breaking into a 
can-can, or singing a 7yrolienne when we should naturally expect 
a hornpipe, or “Rule Britannia.” Oféra douffe will never really 
be acclimatized ; the music may please, especially if combined with 
pretty faces, gay dresses, and bright scenery; but as a form of 
drama this thoroughly French institution will never be understood 
or appreciated, and any attempt to make such an exotic a plant of 
native growth can result only in ludicrous failure. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

A dramatic version of Lord Lytton’s well-known novel “ The 
Last Days of Pompeii,” was brought out last Monday with but in- 
different success. The work itself is well adapted for stage 
treatment from its dramatic incidents, and the numerous opportu- 
nities which it affords for spectacular display ; though we cannot 
praise the way in which Mr. Oxenford has used his materials. The 
piece, like all adaptations of familiar novels, is somewhat protracted, 
and is somewhat puzzling to those who have not read Lord Lytton’s 
book ; the action is often arrested by the introduction of characters 
who have no real bearing on the plot, and “sensation” and “ brutal 
realism ” been sought after to the destruction of dramatic interest. 
The story is tolerably closely followed ; and the early scenes, up to 
the murder of Afacides (we are taking for granted that our 
readers are acquainted with the novel), were well and indeed enthu- 
siastically received. But, by a just retribution, the very scenes 
which were expected to ensure success, proved to have a precisely 
contrary effect. The stage at the Queen’s is scarcely large enough 
for mere sfectacle, and the attempted reproduction of the gladia- 
torial struggles was simply ludicrous. The combat of the “ reti- 
arius ” and “ secutor,” the sword play and the boxing were so badly 
managed, that we can hardly believe any stage-manager would have 
permitted them ; and the climax of absurdity was reached in the 
wrestling (!) which was shown by a “ family,” who apparently were 
under the impression that they were playing “sprites” in a minor 
theatre pantomime. The «ruption of Vesuvius was very far inferior 
to what we are accustomed to at Covent Garden in “ Masaniello,” 
and the final scene, the suicide of ydia, was very tame and inef- 
fective. We must also add that a much vaunted rope-dancer was 
apparently so hampered by the limited space allotted for his per- 
formance, as to break down completely. We have pointed out these 
defects freely, because we think that the reception of this piece will 
read a lesson to managers to trust more to good acting, and less to 
scenes more fitting a circus than a theatre, and which, as in the 
‘tournament ” in “Ivanhoe,” where the Templar and /van4oe fight 
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in a manner that reminds us of Mr. Tenniel’s picture of the “ Red 
Knight and White Knight” in Mr. Carroll’s new volume, inva- 
riably have a burlesque effect. If the whole of the amphitheatre 








scene were cut out, and the well-known scene in the novel where | : r 
| yet’ easily frightened, 47. Perrichon with great ability, 


Glaucus is waiting his fate, were substituted, the piece would be unde- 
niably improved, and, with a little condensation, have probably a 
siccessful career. 

Of the acting we cannot say much. The ladies’ parts are all fairly 
filled ; Miss Hodson gives a careful and graceful representation, which 
she will probably much improve, of the blind girl ; and Miss Reinhardt 
is a ladylike Jone. The men of the company are not so satisfactory. 
They may be classified as actors who have plenty of experience but 
little voice ; actors who have plenty of voice, but lack experience. 
Mr. Rignold as G/aucus acts forcibly, though with some tendency 


to exaggeration. Mr. Ryder, who is a type of the first class of actor, | 
| “Christine” of M. Gondinetis announced. This, from an English point 


plays Ardaces somewhat heavily, and Mr. Sidney, who represents 
the second class, though careful, seems by no means at home in the 
part of Apacides. The scenery, generally, is good; and there are 
some pretty though not very striking dances introduced, but the 
piece must be much revised and altered to have a long run, 


ST. JAMES’ THEATRE. 
The illness of the Prince of Wales has greatly thinned the 


audiences at this house of late, good though the entertainment has 
been. M. Ravel has been playing in a round of characters, the 
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M. Ravel, in the fussy, good-tempered, vain, cowardly, and fickle 
old man was at his best. His performance was most effective, ang 
yet easy and natural. He did full justice to the humour of the 
character, and’ expressed the varying emotions of the buoyant, and 
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M. Maurice Cost plays Le Commandant Mathieu with great bril. 
liancy and finish. »M. Berret makes a good deal of an old felloy 
who borrows money persistently, and as persistently growls at his 
benefactors. Both in make-up and other respects the character 
was well done. Messieurs P. Durer and Andrieu are satisfactorys 
Armand Desroches and Daniel Savary respectively ; and Mesdames 
Julie Dubois and Chevi play Madame Perrichon and Henriey 
both of them unimportant parts, with intelligence. ‘ 

On Monday - last, Mdlle. Laurence Gerard appeared in “ Froy. 
Frou,” a play too well known to require notice ; and we see that the 


of view objectionable, butin French eyes most moral comedy, concems 


| a young lady who is urged by her supposed father to marry againg 


principal works given being “ La Cagnotte,” “Le Filleul de Pom- | 
pignac,” “ Frou-Frou,” the illustrious, and “Le Voyage de M. | 


Perrichon.” Amongst the minor pieces have been “ Les Grandes 
Demoiselles,” “ Trombalcazar,” “ Chez une petite dame,” “ Le mari 
de la dame des chceurs,” “ Le Cabaret de Lustucru,” and “ Le Ser- 
ment d’Horace.” Of course M. Ravel has been the centre of attrac- 
tion, and not the least interesting of his impersonations has 
been that of Gaspard in “Le Pére de la débutante,” known in 
England as “The First Night.” M. Ravel’s conception is quite his 
own. He eliminates the pathetic element altogether, and brings 
out in full the selfishness and blind vanity of the character. 
That Mr. Wigan’s conception of the chief part is the more 
pleasant and dramatically effective of the two, there can be no 
doubt, but M. Ravel knows his own strength and weakness, and is 
wise not to attempt a display of emotion, for the portrayal of which 
he is manifestly unfitted. Moreover, taken simply by itself, his 
conception is no doubt most praiseworthy, being vigorous, consis- 
tent, and wrought out in a highly finished manner. ‘“ Le Péredela 
débutante,” it should be added, is much longer than the English 
“First Night.” It is indeed tediously long, being in four acts, a size 
certainly not justified by the material of the play. The rehearsal 
scenes are more elaborate than in our acting edition, and the general 
tone of the piece is more farcical. 

“La Veuve aux Camelias,” in which M. Ravel also appeared, is 
familiar to the English public in the form of an adaptation by Mr. 
G. Roberts, entitled “ Under the Rose.” The piece, slight enough 
in itself, is made acceptable by the A//red Cogueron of M. Ravel, a 
very clever performance, marked by an ingenious combination of 
broad humour and politeness. 

‘Le Filleul de Pompignac ” is complicated, tedious, and full of a 
mawkish sentimentality. M. Ravel makes the play, which is in four 
long acts, just endurable, but the subject of the piece would prevent 
its ever being really pleasant toan English audience. As a rule, the 
ladies of the French company are cleverer than the gentlemen. They 
act with a peculiar grace and ease, the more acceptable as those quali- 
fications are too often found lacking on our own stage. M. Ravel has 
likewise appeared in “ L’Omelette Fantastique,” a very lively affair, 
and “Les Grandes Demoiselles,” which is excessively amusing and 
gay, and the more attractive from the circumstance of its enlisting 
the talent and beauty of “all the ladies of the company.” 

In “La Cagnotte” M. Ravel is seen to much advantage. He 
plays the part of a selfish, dictatorial fellow, who always wants to 
take the lead, and has not the brains to direct anybody. 

A very amusing piece indeed is “Le Voyage de M. Perrichon.” 
It is full of action and humour of the best kind, the characters 
have individuality and novelty, the interest never flags, and some 
of the situations are ludicrous to a degree. The play in question 
is a comedy in four acts, by E. Labiche and E. Martin. It has 

lenty of fun, and some extravagance, without ever degenerating 
into mere farce. M. Ravel’s Perrichon is one of his best characters. 





her will, but whose real father enables her by timely interposition to 
secure the man of her choice. It will be seen from the résumé we 
have given, that whatever the amount of success which may attend 
Mr. Felix’s campaign, it is at all events conducted with vigour, 
Good plays well acted, at moderate prices, ought to be, if they are 
not, an attraction. We wish the French company the best of good 
luck, which is only what they deserve. If they do not get it, the 
British public will certainly be to blame for want of taste, and “ insular 
prejudice.” 
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GERMANY. 
REcENT PoLiticaL LITERATURE. 
5th January, 1872. 

THERE is no doubt that the late G. J. Gervinus ' will stand out 
for all times one of the foremost men of his’ age, both for his 
literary achievements, and for the share he took in the polities 
of his country, and not less so for his staunch, unflinching, and 
energetic character. He has given Germany a history of its 
poetry which far surpasses every thing ever attempted in this 
line, and of which a new, almost wholly rewritten edition is 
now publishing. The second volume has only just appeared, 
and affords fresh evidence of the author’s gigantic mind, which 
enabled him, amidst his multifarious engagements, to keep 
pace with the progress made in every department connected 
with the literary history of Germany, and to avail himself of 
the results of the latest researches brought to light on these 
topics. Besides, his comprehensive and elaborate work he has 
written a “ History of the 19th Century,” in eight goodly-sized 
volumes, the introduction to which created great sensation at 
the time of its (separate) publication, and drew down upol 
him a prosecution at law, from which he came forth triumph- 
ant ; a “Commentary on Shakespeare” in four volumes, of which 
an] English translation exists by Miss Bunnett, and a work on 
Handel and Shakespeare likewise, I believe, translated ito 
English by the same hand. He, too, it was who, in that very 
history of German poetry, mentioned above, advised his 
countrymen to cease from solely abandoning themselves 1 
poetry and mental culture, and to enter the political arem 
They were no longer to play the part of Hamlet among 
nations, but rather be like Fontinbras, the man of action. That 
advice has only been too obediently followed, but, as it tun 
out, events took a very different course from what Gervinis 
had contemplated, who himself took an active part m the 
popular movement of 1848, and, for some time, edited the 
German Gazette, in which he advocated the Prussian leadership. 
By this, however, he did not mean a feudal empire, such a 
was established at Versailles, but a true federation, 


‘Born at Darmstadt, 20th May, 1805. Died at Heidelbes 


March 18th, 1871. 
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ia for its head. ‘The first expression he gave to his bitter 
isappointment was in the Preface to the first volume of the new 
edition of his “ History of German Poetry,” published (Engel- 
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mann, Leipsic) at the beginning of last year, i. e., simultaneously | 


with the assumption of the Imperial crown by King William. 
Gervinus’ death, which ensued shortly after, is in great part, I 
believe, attributable to the hostile replies which his manly and 
iotic remarks called forth among the party of action or the 
Unitarians, as they now openly avow themselves to be, whose 
esman was Herr Karl Braun, the member for Wiesbaden 

in the Reichstag Imperial Parliament. Heaven save the mark! 
In a posthumous pamphlet just issued by his widow, under 
the title of “Hinterlassene Schriften,” by G. G. Gervinus 
(Vienna, 1872, W. Braumiiller), he has opened his mind more 
fully, and, in the first part, being “A Memorial on the occasion 
of the Peace, addressed to the Royal House of Prussia,” he 
renews his strictures on the annexations of 1868, calls upon the 
King of Prussia to atone for the misdeeds of that year by re- 


storing the dethroned princes to their dominions, and proposes | 


that Hamburg should be made the capital of the empire, so as 
to prevent too great a centralization, and to expand the inter- 
ests of the country, now chiefly of a military character, by 
means of maritime communication. He would also have the 
head of the empire styled Protector instead of Emperor. All 
this is laid down with great ability. But one passage is of such 
historical importance, that I cannot omit quoting it :—“ The 
pen of a professed historian,” he says, “ has lately exposed, in 
a widely-read German journal, the glaring vacillations of the 
fallen French Emperor, and shown how, during the twenty 
years of his reign, he jumped from one extreme to another, 
contradicting himself at every turn in word and deed ; whence 
the said writer inferred the native mendacity and falseness of 
Napoleon’s mind. The Prussian Ruler, as every one is aware, 
isa prince of the greatest uprightness, and by nature of in- 
dubitable honesty and integrity of mind ; and yet circumstances 
and temptations have led him into the same contradictions and 
changes as his vanquished foe. In 1865 the King of Prussia 
publicly declared his alliance with Austria to have a firm and 
permanent basis in the German sentiments of the two high 
allies; and in this alliance, as well as in the fidelity to treaties, 
he said, lay the guarantee for the preservation of the Ger- 
man Confederation. Eighteen months later that same king 
crushed Austria, and broke up that Confederation and those 
Weaties. A considerable time prior to 1866, the king, on the 
public promenade at Baden, said to a Baden minister, that he 
was often urged to imitate in Germany Victor Emmanuel’s 
proceedings in Italy, and asked if a baser proposal could be 
submitted to a man of honour? And yet how does King 
William look, since 1866, beside this very Victor Emmanuel, 
vho did not unseat ancient dynasties from their native thrones, 
but before whom, in all annexed states, only foreign interlopers 
gave way, expelled, as they. were, by the populations them- 
selves? He did not gather Italy round Piedmont, but added 
Piedmont ‘to Italy. He did not, unasked, subject reluctant 
peoples, oe was every where invited and received as the 
“In ’66, before the Frankfort Diet passed its last famous re- 
the King—as I believe I know from one of the best 
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hearest sources—in his family circle expressed the opinion | 


of la must allow herself to be overruled by the majority 
the Confederation ; and very soon after he took those well- 
leaps across the boundary which separates right from 
Hane. Immediately after the annexations, the King told a 
verlan deputation that he had forme tly been of opinion— 
though people had smiled and sneered at it—that it was best to 
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make none but moral conquests ; but he was unable to assign 
any reason for his having changed his mind, and made con- 
quests by force of arms, for there are no such reasons.” In 
concluding, our author says :—* In 1860 I had many addresses 
sent me from Prussia, congratulating me, as he who from his 
learned cell had first suggested the idea of the great change, 
which was looked upon as the fulfilment of all my wishes. I 
might then have basked in an easily-won glory, if I had only 
joined the myriads in bending my knee to, and worshipping, 
success. But I preferred, even at the risk of standing quite 
alone, faithfully to adhere to the straightforward honest cause, 
for which I plead even now, without shutting my eyes to the 
fact, that my fearless speech will only isolate me still more ; for 
the seed of truth which its warnings may conceal can only 
spring up at some future time, the testimony of which can at 
best be of service to my memory.” 

The second part of the pamphlet is a feigned letter to him- 
self, containing a self-critique of all his former political doings 
and sayings, and clearly demonstrating how all his predictions 
have hitherto come true; the whole forming a triumphant vin- 
dication of himself, and a cutting irony on Braun’s answer to 
his “ Preface.” Gervinus was mistaken in thinking himself 
isolated in his opinions ; for not only have men like Prof. 
Ewald, G. Frantz, and others, expressed the same views in their 
writings, but thousands of good and true Germans, especially 
Hanoverians, Saxons, Hessians, Frankforters, and South Ger- 
mans in general, think with him, but they are at present 
doomed to silence, being in the minority; and never did a 
victorious majority terrorize more over a defeated party. The 
manifestations of such men as Frantz and Gervinus are passed 
over in silence by the press, which, with but few exceptions, 
espouses the views of the dominant party ; and the machinery 
employed in Berlin is so vast as to extend its influence, not 
only to all the leading German journals, but even to many 
foreign ones ; so that even the English public is often greatly 
misled by her leading newspapers as to the sentiments of many 
Germans towards the present ruling powers, and as to their 
ideas about the late great revolution, for such it certainly must 
be called. But here I am trenching on delicate ground, this 
being more a literary than a political paper. So let me pause 
here. 


FRANCE. 


Ir cannot be wondered at that, in the literary world of Paris, 
two events of a very exceptional character, one relating to the 
Assembly, the other to the Academy, one having a profound 
moral, and the other a profound political significance, have, 
within the last few days, created an extraordinary sensation. 

It is in no way extravagant to assert that the resignation of 
his seat among the Forty Immortals by Monseigneur Dupan- 
loup—a seat occupied by the Bishop of Orleans now for 
upwards of twenty years—is an incident in the history of the 
Academy altogether unprecedented. It is so wholly unprece- 
dented that the Academy itself not unnaturally acceded with 
a sort of eagerness to the proposition which grew out of the 
conciliatory harangue of the venerable Guizot, sustained, as 
that generous address was, by the equally conciliatory speech 
of the Duc de Broglie. For immediately on the latter resum- 
ing his seat, the Academy, on the motion of M. Cuvillier 
Fleury, passed to the order of the day all but unanimously, 
that is to say by twenty-eight to two, the result being obviously 
that his colleagues simply declined to aecept the illustrious 
prelate’s announcement of his withdrawal. As every body 
knows, as few will fail for a long while to remember, the cause 
of Mgr. Dupanloup’s resignation was the enrolment among the 
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Forty of M. Littré, whose powers, such as they are, have been 
blazoned by himself as those of an avowed promoter ef Atheism, 
Materialism, Communism, Positivism, and Ultra-Socialism. Itis 
as a signal protest against all this that the uncompromising 
Evéque d’Orleans sent in, without a moment’s delay, his unhesi- 
tating resignation. A century anda quarter ago, when in 1753, 
Voltaire was on the list of the Academy, it is remembered, no 
doubt, that there were numbered among his colleagues, besides 
the Cardinal de Soubise and the Archbishop of Sens, several 
bishops and abbés, who none of them dreamt of resigning. 
But, as even the Parisian Figaro remarks, Monseigneur Dupan- 
loup’s conduct is indicative at any rate of the fact that in the 
interim the conviction of Christian faith has strengthened. 

As to M. Vautrain’s return on the seventh instant by the 
Parisian electors, in preference to M. Victor Hugo, it is worthy 





of note that even M. Edmond About denounced the latter in 
the columns of Ze Soir as—“un Courtesan ce la Commune.” 
As the feuilleton in that newspaper there is now appearing 
from .day to day that “Histoire du Plebiscite,” purporting to 
be “racontée par un des 7,500,000 oui,” a translation of which | 
is being given in monthly instalments in the pages of the | 
Cornhill. It will hardly advance MM. Erckmann-Chatrain’s 
reputation. They call the tale a “ Roman National.” They 
might more accurately have dubbed it—far more accurately—the 
most flagrant instance on record of partizan romancing. The 
caustic prophecies indulged in are all of them of the most 
ludicrously paulo-post-future character. In this way, of course, | 
any amount of sagacity may be affected. 

Talking of feuilletons, it is interesting to note the fact that 
there has just now been commenced in the Persereranza, of 
Milan, an Italian version of Wilkie Collins’ “‘ Marito e Moglie,” 
the ¢radusione of which is from the hand of Claudia Casoretti. 

In the Siéc/e again there has been for some time past pub- | 
lishing, like the chapters of a sensational romance, a drama- 
_— arranged and condensed report of the “ Affaire Tich- 

rne.” 

A beautifully illustrated edition of Monseigneur Dupanloup’s 
most popular and charming work, his pathetic “ History of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ,” is announced as immediately about to 
appear from M. Plon’s establishment. 

M. Jules Janin, in the new glory of his dignity as an Acade- 
mician, has just written a sprightly preface to the first volume 
of L’Autographe, a magnificent album embellished with five 
designs, and comprising within it as many as 400 more or less 
interesting documents. 

French “iterati seem of late years to run in couples by pre- 
ference. MM. Hector Pessard and A. Wachter have of late 
written the “ Histoire de la Guerre.” MM. Edmond Foussier 
and Charles Edmond have in the press their sparkling four- 
act drama in prose, “ La Baronne,” now performing nightly on 
the boards of the Odéon. 

There is a certain audacious air of something like what is 
called the fitness of things in the fact that the character of a | 
moral and intellectual Reformer is boldly assumed to himself | 
at this moment among the Parisians by M. Ernest Rénan. | 
Instance his new work courageously so entitled (“ La Reforme 
Intellectuelle et Morale”) now announced as forthcoming by 
Michel Levy Freres, and in which work the principal problems 
of the moment are one after another discussed. 

Sticklers for precedence being accorded in all things to the 
Parisians, are consoling themselves for the fact of Verdi's opera 
of “ Aida” being first produced at Cairo, by the consideration 
that it has been produced there with scenes painted by 
Parisian artists, and dresses contrived by Parisian costumiers. 

The literary world of France has been charmed by one of 
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the last acts of the Emperor of the Brazils, namely, Don 
Pedro’s visit, under the guidance of his cicerone, to Uj 
for the pleasure of an interview with Georges Sand, otherwis 
Madame Dudevant. 

Victor Hugo has been exciting the ridicule of his lit 
confreres, not by afiother political escapade, which would be no 
marvel to any body, but by some more of those erotic verses of 
his old age, which seem for all the world like the wild oats sown 
in second childhood. 

The “Juif Errant” still proves the great attraction at the 
Chatelet. The “ Boule de Neige” yet continues to roll op 
merrily at the Bouffes Parisiens :-— 


“ Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis 2vum,” 


“La Princesse Georges” is to the last the charm and load. 
stone of the Gymnase. It was a general subject of remark, 
during the later years of the Empire, that a much better tone 
was observable both in the pieces produced, and amongst the 
audiences, at the Paris theatres. People spoke, however, 
almost as if the Parisians would be shown to have thrown of 
their vices when the Empire was (temporarily) ,over, The 
popularity of “ La’ Princesse Georges” is not, it must be 
allowed, a strong proof of the correctness of this view. 

But what every one is the most eagerly looking forward to in 
Paris, is not the return to it of the National Assembly, but the 
reproduction, after so many years, of “ Ruy Blas,” in some 
respects Victor Hugo’s dramatic masterpiece. 
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THE OLD MASTERS. 
[First Nortice.] 

Dire confusion reigns at Burlington House. Styles, sub 
jects, and periods are jumbled up together, without order or 
meaning. Consequently, for purposes of art instruction, the 
exhibition is almost valueless. It is too bad that the authon- 
ties should have amused themselves there at the expense of 
the public. As might be expected, the catalogue does little 
towards making matters clearer. In ignorance it finds the 
multitude, for whom, after all, rather than for connoisseurs, the 
exhibition is intended, and in ignorance it leaves them, vouch 
safing, however, such scraps of information as that John Crowe, 
the landscape painter, was familiarly known as “ Old” Crowe, 
and mercifully giving the dates, real or assumed, of a painters 
birth and decease. As to a master’s characteristics, or the cir 
cumstance of the art-period during which he flourished, of 
course, nothing is said. The size of each canvas is, however, 
carefully noted. 

Taking the pictures as they come, we find in Gallery No.1, 
which is devoted to the works of deceased British artists, tw 
Morlands, “A Catastrophe” (4), very graphic and humorous 
full of life and action, and eloquent of wind, mud, and impené- 
ing rain; and a delicious “ Piggery” (43). Three Turnets,# 
“ View on the River Maes, Holland, the Briel Church in the 
distance,” a work in the master’s earlier style (6); “Palestrina, 
a large painting of the “ Childe Harold” type, full of sunshine, 
warmth, mist, and glitter; and a “ View on the River Thame, 
near Mortlake,” which, owing to a peculiar treatment of 
tall trees by the water’s edge and the ornamental barge, 
somewhat of an Italian air. Sir Joshua Reynolds contributes 
a “ Portrait of Mrs. Hoare and Child” (7), and a “ Portrait 
of the Jessamy Bride” (15). William Collins, of “Happy ** 
King” celebrity, gives us the “Cherry-seller,” a pretty, — 
and interesting work, popular in treatment, but @ little “y 
Hogarth is represented by a “ Portrait of William MacKinnon 
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———— 
and his Sister” (12), a work not without a touch of humour ; a 
«Portrait of his own Wife” (19), a quaint, wide-awake, little 
woman, with an upright figure and a comical countenance ; the 
familiar “ Portrait of Thomas Coram” (37); and the ever- 

ular, wonderfully graphic, but not over-delicate “ March to 
Finchley” (45). John Opie contributes his own portrait merely. 
From “Old” Crowe, an artist of whom we doubt whether the 
public in general knows very much, we have a delightful “View 
near Woodbridge, Suffolk” (14), representing a windmill on 
the brow of a hill, undulating fields, a dark pond, and a storm 
in the distance ; “ Minding Sheep on Hounslow Heath” (33), 
achill and dreary, but most truthful and suggestive, painting ; 
and a “ View near Thorpe” (38), a sombre flat, bordered by 
low hills, with a very meaning clump of firs in the distance, 
breaking the sky-line. Sir David Wilkie is represented by the 
“Letter of Introduction” (34), and “ Blindman’s-buff, a Sketch” 
(qo). “ Blindman’s-buff, a Painting,” will be found further on. 
In Gallery, No. 3, William Hilton, a much-neglected, but most 
highly.gifted artist, whose works are remarkable alike for vigour 
of conception, intensity of expression, and dramatic power, 
appeals to the suffrages of the holiday folk by means of a 
“Ganymede” (36), who clings painfully round the neck and 
wings of a gigantic eagle. Wiuliam Mulready charms us with 
a “Landscape” (39), at once unpretending and effective. John 
Constable, the painter, par excellence, of English scenery, is 
represented by three most masterly works, exclusive of the 
lovely “Salisbury Cathedral from the Meadows” (41). Etty 
exemplifies his gorgeous colouring, power of drawing, and 
sense of the picturesque, in a splendid, but extravagant, 
“Cleopatra” (23), which combines a crowd of nude figures 
posturing simply for the sake of effect, with the usual deep 
blue sky and sea to match,—drapery, architecture, descending 
“Loves,” and a most effective, but preposterous, boat. The 
same artist contributes a “‘ Nymph and Satyrs” (30), finely 
dawn and imagined, but somewhat harsh in treatment ; and a 
glorious “Pluto and Proserpine” (42), in which nobly- 
developed, long-haired, but plain-faced women are flying pur- 
poselessly about in all directions, two in the foreground having 
tumbled into a pond. We shall have passed in review the 
principal contents of Gallery No. 1, when we have mentioned 











James Ward’s “Two Calves” (28), and “ Obstinate Donkey” | 


(20), a graphic and humorous, but, to our thinking, somewhat 
hard work, the subject of which requires no explanation. 
Advancing into gallery No. 2, we find in immediate juxta- 
position a Sir Joshua, a Guido, a Vandyck, and a Rubens. 
Let us, however, return to our former plan, and take each master 
in turn, giving precedence to the great Englishman whose 
“Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy,” is the first picture in 
theroom. ‘The other works of the same painter are a lovely 
“Portrait of a Lady in a blue dress” (50) ; “ Miss Theophila 
t, reading,” and we may add, thoroughly absorbed in 
“Clarissa” (60) ; a portrait of George Francis Hare, known as 
“Tnfancy,” (62); and the “Infant Academy,” with the design 
h, if not with the painting itself, nearly everyone must 
be familiar, as the work has been engraved over and over again. 
Guido Reni is represented by his most ghastly and powerful 
om of Sta. Agatha,” the pale face, with its mixture of 
Intense pain and resignation, seeming to haunt one ; Antony 
Vandyck, by a full length portrait of the “ Marquis Spinola” 
(49); a portrait of “James Stuart, Duke of Richmond and 
nox” (56), a youth with a somewhat imbecile cast of 
countenance ; and a portrait of “Isabella Clara Eugenia, 
mess of the Netherlands” (64), an old lady not of the 
Most 'prepossessing appearance. Hans Holbein is represented 
bytwoworks. Sir Peter Lely introduces us to the “ Countess 








de Grammont” (55), a feebly pretty woman, with watery eyes, 
and a generally dissipated air. Tintoretto contributes a single 
portrait. Richard Wilson gives us a view of “Sion House, 
Twickenham” (58), sunshiny and very natural, but from the 
tame character of the landscape a little uninteresting ; then 
there are a “ Virgin, Child, and Saints,” by Paris Bordone, the 
woman to the left of the Holy Mother being anything but 
saintlike in appearance, though handsome in a full, golden- 
haired way, notwithstanding ; a landscape with peasants drink- 
ing in a booth (65), by John Asselyn ; .“ Palma’s Daughters,” 
three magnificently handsome women, painted by their father 
(67) ; a Rembrandt, to wit the portrait of his mother (68) ; a 
ludicrously badly drawn, but splendidly coloured “ Diana and 
Actzon” (73), by Titian ; a portrait of Alessandro de’ Medici,” 
by the same master, and a charming “Spanish Infanta,” by 
Velasquez. 

Before going any further, we must pause to remark on the 
strange antl mischievous confusion that prevails in the room, 
the contents of which we have just noticed. Richard Wilson's 
view of Sion- House is bracketed with a portrait by Rubens ; 
Sir Joshua’s Garrick is on terms of the closest intimacy with 
Guido Reni’s “ Martyrdom of Sta. Agatha ;’ Rubens’ “Timber 
Waggon” is followed by a Holbein; Sir Joshua’s “ Miss 
Palmer” leads to Bordone’s “ Virgin and Saints ;” and Palma’s 
three lovely and voluptuous daughters are in strange contact 
to the quaintly ugly old woman, known as “ Rembrandt's 
Mother.” Now let us compare dates. R. Wilson, b. 1714, d. 
1782; P. P. Rubens, b. 1577, d. 1640—51 ; Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, b. 1723, d. 1792; Guido, b. 1575, d. 1642; Paris Bor- 
done, b. 1500, d. 1570; Hans Holbein, b. 1498, d. 1525; 
Jacopo Palma, b. 1510; Rembrandt Von Ryn, b, 1606, d. 
1674— 68. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


Since the Franco-Prussian war, when some of our dailies 
doubled and trebled their circulation, we have had no such de- 
mand for papers as was created by the recent alarming illness of 
Albert Prince of Wales. Indeed, we may state that the intense 
interest with which the public regarded the illness cannot be 
better exhibited than by a statement of the enormous circulation 
of a little contemporary of ours. Everybody knows the Zcho 
now, and the great spirit and pluck with which it is conducted 
tells not only at home, but in America and on the Continent. 
From inquiries made, it appears that during the illness of the 
Prince the circulation of the paper in question was over a mil- 
lion copies a week, and even then the demand was not satisfied, 
but the power of production becomes restricted at some point, 
and on the occasion referred to that point was reached. 

The appearance of Doré’s “London” has set some of our 
English artists at work, who feel that to pourtray successfully 
and truly the varied phases of London life, there is no necessity 
to have recourse to a foreigner, however great may be his genius 
or admirable his mastery of his art. We understand it is in- 
tended by the proprietors of the Grapic that in the pages of 
their paper these sketches will appear originally, as perhaps 
some of our readers may remember “London Scenes” formed a 
prominent feature in the Graphic: it is resolved now that they 
shall be resumed. When we add that amongst the artists 
engaged for that purpose are Marcus Stone, F. L. Fildes, 
Birket Foster, Du Maurier, J. G. Purnell, and J. D. Watson, 
we may hope that we shall have an illustrated “London” 
not unworthy to be placed side by side with even that of the 
great Gustave himself. 
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Before the news of the Prince’s serious illness was twenty- 
four hours old, thirty-three columns of biography were in type 
at the Daily Telegraph, written off currente colamo by G. A. 
Sala and his collaborateurs. 

As regards the Christmas books, in quantity other years 
have given us more, but on the whole the quality has been well 
sustained. It seems to us, however, that the cheap shilling 
Christmas parts are interfering with the sale of the guinea 
editions de /uxe, which a few years ago were so much sought 
after. These former have had an enormous sale. Zhe Bel- 
eravia Annual is out of print, and so is the Blade-o’-Grass, 
which formed the Christmas supplement to Zinsley’s Magazine, 
As to Wilkie Collins’ “Mrs. or Miss,” thanks either to its 
intrinsic merits or to the skill with which it was placarded at 
all the railway stations and on every available wall, it was three 
or four times out of print. Booksellers in the Row tell us there 
has been a wonderful run on “Carols,” “Through the Looking 
Glass,” and Lady Barker’s “‘ Christmas Cake.” Yet some people 
are never satisfied, and one of the largest advertising agents 
considers that he has never known the book trade so dull. 

A little while ago there was a rumour to the effect that the 
Iilustrated Times was to stop at the end of the year. We are 
glad to find that the proprietors have reconsidered their deci- 
sion. It will continue as it is till the spring, when it will be 
considerably improved, and will be published under a new 
name. At one time the profits of the paper were as much as 
2000/. a year, and we are sure that with a little trouble that profit 
might be considerably increased. Those graphic articles which 
appear:in it under the title of the “ Inner Life of the House of 
Commons” are alone worth the price of the whole paper. We 
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understand that, had the ///ustrated Times ceased to exist, the | 
| he lifted up his eyes, and behold there was the very thing he 


writer of them had concluded an arrangement with one of the 
cleverest of our daily papers, and that they would have been 
continued there. 


Great is the ingenuity of advertisers, only to be equalled in fact | 


by their good taste. A singular specimen of the above qualities 
was given last month, in a general invitation to “ Exhibitors of 
Cattle and Inspectors of Live Stock to inspect "—what does the 
reader suppose? why nothing more nor less than “One Hun- 
dred Amazons in real Armour!” We cannot congratulate the 
manager on either his delicacy or politeness. 

To the many English lovers of a Garden we have much 
pleasure in recommending a new periodical which has chosen 
that name, the first number of which appeared late in Novem- 
ber. It is well got up, and gives a large amount of useful 
information on horticultural matters. Its pages are adorned 
with several engravings, and enlivened with amusing anecdotes. 
The editor is Mr. W. Robinson, the author of “Alpine Flowers,” 
“The Wild Garden,” &c. 

During the height of the popular anxiety in regard to the 
condition of the Prince of Wales, the Central News sent upon 
one day—a Sunday—to all parts of the United Kingdom, as 
many as 2000 telegrams in reference to the health of his 
Royal Highness. For eight days and nights together the bell 
ringers of St. Paul’s were, in relays, kept in attendance there 
constantly, in almost momentary expectation of having to toll 
the great bell of the cathedral. 

Blanchard Jerrold, the son of Douglas Jerrold, the godson 
of Laman Blanchard, and the namesake of both, is just now 
apparently at his best, and is certainly indefatigable. He 
provides a Knife and Fork for everybody fond of good 
things, in the shape of a gourmet’s journal so entitled. He 
introduces every one who lists to “‘ The Best of all Good Com- 
pany, giving us already a “a day” with Charles Dickens, with 
Sir Walter Scott, with Lord Lytton, and holding out the pros- 
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pect of similar days with kindred celebrities. To crown aj, 
he has just now set forth, accompanied by his friend Gustay. 
Doré, on a pilgrimage through “ London,” in search (like D; 
Syntax of old) of the picturesque. { 
As was to be expected, Mr. John Forster's “ Life of Dickens” 
which has reachedsits fifth edition, is creating in many circles 
no little controversy. Mr. George Cruikshank comes jnty 
the field to claim that it was himself who suggested t) 
Mr. Dickens the idea of writing “ Oliver Twist,” the name he 
tells us Dickens got from an omnibus conductor, but the ide, 
of the story was exclusively his own. Field Lane and qj 
its mysteries were explained to Dickens by the great 
whose wonderful plates had certainly a great deal to do with the 
success of the work. The story is not new to us. For yeas 
Mr. Cruikshank has advanced his claims in private society, and 


| we have always understood from him that he was preparing 


a pamphlet on the subject, which pamphlet we may now sup. 
pose has been superseded by his letter to the Zimes. With 
respect to Fagin in the condemned cell, we believe we shall 
violate no confidences if we describe the story as we have often 
heard it told by the artist, with that extraordinary dramatic 
power which would have ensured him success on the boards, 
had he not preferred (instead) to play the part in which he has 
done such service to humanity, and in which he has now 
such fame. Mr. Cruikshank has often told us how pe 
plexed he was as to the position in which he should place 
Fagin. It seemed in vain that he attempted to restor 
the character. He made sketch after sketch to no purpose 
In despair he gave up the task, and sat biting his 
nails and knitting his brows, and ransacking his brains. At 
the time he was seated opposite a looking-glass. ll at once 


sought. It was so Fagin would look in the condemned cell 
It was just so that he would knit his brows and bite his nails 
in the agony of his despair. Zureka/ exclaimed the artist— 
and hence the picture which is amongst the most wonderful of 
his many wonderful performances. 

What a thing it is to be a novelist! For his “ Poor Mis 
Finch” we understand Mr. Wilkie Collins receives from the 
proprietors of Casse/l’s Magazine as much as 800/., he retaining 
at the same time the right to publish it before it is complete m 
the magazine, in the shape of a three-volume novel. Tennyson 
tells us the poet in a golden age was born. Surely the same 
may be said of the popular novelist ! 

The article on the “Copyright Right,” in the December 
number of Zinsiey’s Magazine, was, we understand, from the 
pen of Mr. William Tinsley himself, a gentleman whose claim 
for hearing in connection with such a question all will admit. 

It may interest our readers to know that the Chicago papers 
which have come to hand are very unlike what they wer 
previous to the fire; they are much smaller, and are only a 
single sheet. Another American item is interesting. + 
Ring and other parties in New York have been @ 
Harper's Monthly. We see it stated in American papers that 
since the attack the circulation of the periodical in question 
has gone up to 300,000. In one week its circulation ad 
even beyond that high figure. é 

We understand that the little paper, Knife and Fork, is to be 
carried on by a Limited Liability Company, in consequence 
the success it has experienced since its commencement. Asto 
success, there are, we believe, few papers that pay better than 
purely commercial ones. We learn that a new venture 
direction is ready. It is to be called Zhe Grocers’ News 
Oil Trade Journal. It has secured as many advertisements ® 
will pay all its expenses for the next twelve months. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


Messrs. Longmans and Co. 

Memoir of Pope Sixtus the Fifth. By Baron Hiibner. Trans- 
ated from the Original in French, with the Author’s sanction, by 
Hubert E. H. Jerningham. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Lord George Bentinck: a Political Biography. By the Right 
Hon. B. Disraeli. Eighth Edition, revised, — 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
yniform with the Cabinet Edition of Mr. Disraeli’s Novels and 
ee of John Milton: or, Milton’s Life in his own 
Words. By the Rev. James J. G. Graham. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 

The Odes and the Epodes of Horace: a Metrical Translation 
into English, with Introduction and Commentaries. By Lord Lytton. 
New Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 

The Budget of Paradoxes. By Augustus De Morgan, F.R.A.S. 
and C.P.S. of Trinity College, Cambridge. Reprinted, with the 
Authors Additions, from the A¢Aeneum Journal. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Three Centuries of English Literature. By Charles Duke Yonge, 
Regius Professor of Modern History and English Literature in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Uniform with the “ History of England” 
ofthe same Author. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus ; containing 
the Theory of Plane Curves, with numerous Examples. By Ben- 
amin Williamson, M.A. Fellow and Tutor, Trinity College, Dublin. 
Post 8vo. 

A Smaller Star Atlas, for the use of Schools and Junior Students 
of Astronomy, in twelve Circular Maps and two Index Maps ; with 
an Introduction shewing how the Stars may be recognized and 
their Motions studied and understood. Intended as a Companion 
to the Rev. T. W. Webb’s “Celestial Objects for Common Tele- 
scopes.” By Richard A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. Fep. 4to. 

Essays on Astronomy. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S., 
Author of “ Saturn and its System,” “ The Sun,” “Other Worlds 
than Ours,” &c. (Dedicated, by permission, to the Astronomer 
Royal.) In one vol. 8vo., with ten Plates, and above twenty En- 
gravings on wood. 

Supplement to Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry ; bringing the 
Record of Chemical Discovery down to the end of the year 1869. 
By Henry Watts, F.C.S., assisted by eminent Scientific and Prac- 
tical Chemists, Contributors to the Dictionary. In one thick vol. 8vo. 

Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. Being an abridge- 
ment of ‘the late Dr. Pereira’s Materia Medica. Edited by Robert 





Bentley, M.R.C.S., F.L.S., Professor of Materia Medica and Botany | 


to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, Professor of Botany 
in King’s College, London; -and Theophilus Redwood, Ph.D. 


F.CS., Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical | 


Society of Great Britain. Numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 

Religious Progress ; its Criterion, Instruments, and Laws. Being 
the substance of Sermons preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, 
Dublin. By James Mclvor, D.D., M.R.1.A., late Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Dublin ; Rector of Ardstraw, Derry, &c. 

The Religious Tract Society. 

Grace Ogilvie; a Story of Indian Life. By an Indian Chaplain. 
Coloured Frontispiece and Engravings. 

A Vine Cluster for the Young. Small Royal. Engravings. 

A Flower from a London Court. Coloured Frontispiece. 

Messrs. Charles Griffin and Co. 
i, Novel with Two Heroes. By Elliott Graeme, Author of 

Beethoven: a Memoir.” Ready in Feb. 

Messrs. Dean and Son, 

Feast of the Dwarfs. Illustrated by Richard Dyle. Crown 8vo. 

Fortune’s Favourite. Illustrated by Richard Dyle. Crown 8vo. 

Snow White and Rosy Red. Illustrated by Richard Dyle. 
Crown 8vo. 

£200 Reward. A Tale of London Life. By Mrs. Eliza Mel- 
ville ; and illustrated by the Authoress. Crown 8vo. 

, Messrs. Bell and Daldy. 

lives of the Princesses of the Royal House of Stuart. Crown 
8yo. Ready end of Jan. 

The Church Teacher’s Manual : being the Church Catechism 
Expanded and Explained. By Rev. N. F. Sadler. Feap. 8vo. 
Ready at Easter. 
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Messrs. W. R. M‘Phun and Son. 

New edition, entirely revised, brought down to close of 1871. 
Milner’s Gallery of Geography : a Rictorial and Descriptive Tour 
of the World. Illustrated with Maps and Plates, in Two Volumes 
Royal 8vo. Besides the revision, about 200 pages additional 
matter will be added to the work. Ready end of Jan. 

Mr, William Macintosh. 

Historical and Explanatory Sketch of the Revised Table o 
Lessons. By Rev. R. R. G. L. Blenkinsopp, B.D., Rector of Shad- 
forth, Durham. Shortly. 

Indices Ecclesiz : an Epitome of the Leading Suggestive Sub- 
jects contained in the new and old Lectionaries, Psalms, Collects, 
Epistles and Gospels, for Sundays and Holy ‘days, etc. Shortly. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and Searle. 
A Man’s Thoughts. By the Author of “The Gentle Life.” 
Shortly. 
Clara Vaughan. By the Author of “ Lorna Doone.” New and 
thoroughly revised edition. Shortly. 
Messrs. Fohn S. Marr and Sons, Glasgow. 
Young Folks’ Songs. Sacred. Edited by W. M. Miller. Ex. 
Impl. 8vo. Now ready. 
Amy Royson’s Resolve. A new Prize Temperance Tale. Crown 
8vo. Just ready. 
Blunders. -By David Macrae. Crown 8vo. Now ready. 
Mr. Hodges, Bedford Street. 
The Sacristy. A Review of Ecclesiastical Art and Literature. 
Illustrated.” Vol. I. Crown qto. Just ready. 
The Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. S. Basing Gould, M.A, 
In 12 vols., Crown 8vo. Vol. I. nearly ready. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions ; 
nor can he give any attention to anonymous communications, 





The Editor requests that books for review, letters, and all other 
communications may be addressed to him at the Illustrated 
Review Office, 49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The Index and Title-page to Vol. I. may be purchased 
separately for One Penny. 
Vol. IL. is now ready, price 55. 


Whenever difficulty is experienced in obtaining the ILLUs- 
TRATED REVIEW, it is requested that the Publishers may be 
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Back numbers are still in print, and may be had at the Office, 
49. Essex Street, Strand, and from Messrs. Houlston & Sons, 
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Our next Number will contain a memoir of Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
with a portrait from a photograph taken expressly for this journal 
by Messrs. Elliott and Fry. 
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GLENFIELD STARCH 


IS THE ONLY KIND USED IN HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY, 


IF THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on every package, and if this is done, 
THEY WILL SAY, LIKE THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see that you get it, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
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A Doric Story ; and other Poems. 
By Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND, 
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Coventry. 
Now ready, price 15., 


Re-issue in 5 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 17s, 6d. 
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A Series of | 
ConrTENTS. 


Tales and Conversations for the use of Young Females in the Upper and Middle Classes of Scciety. |The Cravens of Cravenscroft. By the Author of “The 
Tenants of Moor Lodge.” Chaps 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 


By Mrs. SHERWOOD. pes yay yr A rom A & ——, , 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d., or in cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. Love in Ruins. A Poem. 


Gustave Doré and his Works. 


E NQ U I R E W I T H I N U PON EVE RYTH I N G. | 7 Mines. No. XI., from Horace, Book |, 


New and revised Edition, 1A Noble Eever. Ps Edith S. Jay, Author of “Jennys 
Being the FOUR HUNDRED AND NINETIETH THOUSAND of this deservedly | The Pioneers of Civilization. Emigration Papers —No | 
popular book. A Legend of St. Cecilia. A Poem. 7, qe Goddard. 
be | Author and Actress ; an Lape ag Ga it 
eons Cissy’s Autobi hy continued, . . 
Demy 8vo., sewed, Price One Shilling. ——— —>" 


A D A yY W I _ H L O R D L Y T = O N; uRe Faded Violet. A Poem. 


¢ Stuarts of To-day.—No. I. 
Being No. 3 of Now ready, price 15., 
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